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TOBIAS SMOLLETT AND THE UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


Among the multifarious interests of Tobias Smollett, his con- 
nection with that massive compilation, The Modern Part of the 
Universal History,’ remains one of the most puzzling and obscure. 
Numerous references to Smollett’s work upon this project occur in 
his correspondence, but these, though sufficient to establish a link, 
provide only the barest hints at the extent of his labors. In order 
to determine adequately his part in the compilation, it is essential 
to supplement these allusions with more specific data. 

Such additional evidence may be found in three sources: (1) 
From 1759 until 1765 the Critical Review published thirty-seven 
articles dealing with the various volumes of The Modern Part of the 
Universal History as the octavo edition gradually appeared. At 
least a dozen of these reviews appear to have been written by Smol- 
lett,” and therefore provide fertile suggestions as to his part in the 
work. (2) During the same period Smollett reviewed many other 
historical and geographical publications for the Critical, and in 
some of these articles he reveals information which, it seems, he 
could only have derived from his work on the Universal History. 
(3) From 1761 until 1769 appeared the translation of Voltaire’s 
Works for which Smollett himself states that he wrote “all the 


1 Forty-four vols., octavo, London, 1759-66; 16 vols., folio, London, 1759- | 
65. The whole project began to appear in sheets in 1730 under the title, An 
Universal History from the Earliest Account of Time to the' Present; but 
when the section on ancient history was at last completed in 1744, in 
seven great folio volumes, it was deemed wise to divide the work into two 
parts, “ Ancient ” and “ Modern,” and allow time for compilers and readers 
to recuperate. 

2The attribution to Smollett sometimes depends on links between these 
reviews, as well as on the other evidence of his connection with various 
parts of the Universal History; it has therefore seemed wise to treat the 
authorship of most of these articles in the Addenda. 
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notes historical and critical.”* Since many of these notes are 
either copied or remembered from the Universal History, they help 
to indicate the portions of the compilation with which Smollett 
was particularly familiar. 

First, it is necessary to establish Smollett’s connection with the 
work from various remarks in his correspondence. On April 4, 
1759 he wrote to Samuel Richardson, one of the publishers of the 
history, and demanded to know why the proprietor had sent him 
“ eight printed sheets of the Modern History.” * William Richard- 
son, Samuel’s nephew, replied with this explanation : 


The four slips sent you of vol. xv. beginning with the history of the 
Hottentots, were written by Mr Shirley, who is also the author of the 
other four sent you of the xvi. volume, beginning with the history of 
Ansiko. My uncle is apprehensive, that the whole eight sheets must be 
re-printed, because of the barrenness both of style and compilation. .. . 
My uncle . . . was to convey to you all that was written by Mr Shirley, 
that your opinion might be obtained of that gentleman’s part, before it 
came to be laid before the public.® 


Since these eight sheets of the Universal History form separate 
sections of the account of southern and western Africa,* it is reason- 
able to assume that this entire account had been assigned to Shirley, 
and that therefore Smollett was forced to peruse the 461 folio pages 
which comprise this suspect history. We do not know, of course, 
how much more of the whole compilation Shirley may have written. 
The fact that Smollett was asked to exercise supreme judgment over 
such a huge mass of material prepared by another compiler is 


* Edward S. Noyes, The Letters of Tobias Smollett (Cambridge, [Mass.], 
1926), p. 82. Since Smollett made this statement on May 8, 1763, he may 
have intended it to apply only to the volumes which had thus far ap- 
peared; but he makes no such qualification. Mr. Joliat (“Smollett, Edi- 
tor of Voltaire,’ MLN, tiv, 429-436) shows that he edited only the prose, 
which evoked all notes used here. 

Letters, p. 59. 

5 The Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett (Edinburgh, 1820), 1, 176. 
Richardson refers to the octavo edition; in the following study I refer to 
the folio edition exclusively. 

* Univ. Hist., vi, 383-98; 572-87 (approximately). Between these two 
sections comes the description of Kongo, Angola, and nearby countries. 
On p. 574 begins the history of Guinea, the opening portion of which must 
have been included in the second section of four sheets sent to Smollett. 
The description of Guinea, together with the accounts of Sierra Leona 
and the interior countries, covers v1, 574-724, and vm, 1-120. 
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sufficient to prove that in this project he was regarded not as a 
booksellers’ drudge, but as an editor of distinguished ability. 

The scope of Smollett’s editorial powers is further elucidated by 

later remarks in this exchange of letters. Smollett has declared 
that he can do nothing with Shirley’s copy, 
. - . until I shall have completed the chasm upon which I am at work; 
and now I talk of that chasm, I cannot help repeating my complaint, that 
Dr Campbell should have left the task to me, of filling up a chasm of 
fifteen or sixteen sheets, with a description of a country which all the art 
of man cannot spin out to half the number. I have before me all that 
ever was written on the subject, and find the task altogether impossible, 
unless we throw into this place the discovery and description of the Straits 
of Magellan, Terra del Fuego, the Straits of Le Maire, Cape Horn, and an 
account of the voyages of some Navigators who have sailed round it into 
the South Sea. I do not see any impropriety in this expedient, as the 
subject naturally belongs to, or at least has an affinity with, that of the 
countries situated towards the Anntartic circle, and South Pole.” 


To this suggestion William Richardson again replies with words 
which reveal the utmost faith in Smollett’s capacity: 
Mr Millar . . . approves likewise of your scheme, and joins my uncle in 


requesting you to proceed with the gap in the proposed, or in any other 
manner that shall seem best to you for the service of the work.® 


Tt is clear from the above reference to Dr. John Campbell, one of 
the principal authors of the “Ancient Part” of the Universal 
History, that Smollett by no means had complete authority over 
the whole work; but every line of Richardson’s letter is stamped 
with a tone of deference which leaves no doubt that Smollett’s 
position was no less than that of a co-editor. 

Accordingly, much of Smollett’s labor doubtless consisted in 
revision of copy submitted by understrappers, a task which he him- 
self describes in the following letter to Samuel Richardson : 


You will receive, with this, the last part of the copy for France which 
was in my possession, and which brings the history no farther down than 
the year 1656, in the minority of Louis XIV. . . . You will see, that, in 
this parcel, I have expunged many needless notes, abridged the text in 
divers places, and written side-notes where they were wanting; and all 
this with the great toil and hazard of my eyes. ... The great bulk of 
this copy arises, not from a great multiplicity of incidents and variety of 
matter, but from a certain spunginess of expression.° 


t Letters, pp. 59-60. 
8 Works (Edinb., 1820), 1, 176. 
* Letters, p. 66. 
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It is clear from Smollett’s mention of his “ great toil” and the 
“ great bulk ” of the copy, that the “ parcel ” concerned must have 
comprised a sizable portion of the history of France. Further- 
more, he says that this is only “ the last part of the copy for France 
which was in my possession ”: though the phraseology here is some- 
what ambiguous, one may fairly assume that he had also been 
editorially responsible for some earlier parts of this history, which, 
as far as 1656, includes 541 folio pages.*® At any rate, it is evident 
that he performed his editorial duties with the greatest exactitude 
and integrity. 

But Smollett’s functions were by no means merely editorial, for 
he tells us explicitly that he wrote a “small part ” ** of the history, 
and in a publication of forty-four thick octavo volumes a “ small 
part ” may be very extensive. It is significant, therefore, that on 
April 20, 1759 he is thus forced to decline an invitation from 
Wilkes: 


But, for the present, I am obliged to enjoy these Pleasures in Speculation 
only; & even this feast of Imagination am I fain to snatch as a momentary 
Respite from reading dull books & writing dull Commentaries invita 
Minerva.'? 


With the same tone of utter fatigue he writes to a friend in 
Jamaica nine months later: 

If I go on writing as I have proceeded for some years, my hand will be 
paralytic, and my brain dried to a snuff. I would not wish my greatest 


enemy a greater curse than the occupation of an author, in which capacity 
I have toiled myself into an habitual asthma.?* 


Since Smollett had finished the revision of his History of England 
by September 28, 1758 and the sheets of the Continuation did not 
begin to appear until May 17, 1760,** it seems that the only publi- 
cation which could have required such painful labor during the 
year 1759 must have been the Universal History; surely his inci- 
dental work on the Critical Review and Sir Launcelot Greaves 
could not have been so exacting.** Furthermore, in a letter of 


10 Univ. Hist., vit, 617-716; rx, 1-442. 

11 Letters, p.82. 

19 [bid., pp. 60-1. 

18 RES., x11, 76-7. 

14 See Letters, p. 54; Lloyd’s Evening Post, May 21-23, 1760. 

1° Smollett’s supervision of the articles printed in the Critical Review 
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October 12, 1760, directly concerned with the Universal History, 
he implies a vast amount of personal labor on the compilation: 


Other tradesmen can acquire wealth, by employing a number of good 
hands under their immediate direction; but an author of genius and repu- 
tation must, it seems, be a journeyman for life, and be obliged to subsist 
by the labour of his own hands.** 


It is important, then, to ascertain which portions of the Universal 
History he may have written, for imbedded in this colossal work 
may lie original compositions by Smollett which equal or surpass in 
scope and quality his famous History of England. 

Clear evidence of personal compilation by Smollett is found in 
his above mention of the “ chasm” assigned to him. The portion 
here concerned is the “History of the Southern Continent,” 
that largely hypothetical land (pieced together from fragmentary 
reports), which, as the Universal History explains, “lies beyond 
the three southern points of the known world; that is, beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Moluccas and Celebes, and the Streights 
of Magellan ” 1"—obviously the region which Smollett refers to in 
the above letter as “the countries situated towards the Anntartic 
circle, and South Pole.” He has filled the “ chasm ” in the manner 
proposed, by relating in detail the voyages of various circum- 
navigators and other adventurers into the “South Sea.” Here, 
therefore, is one long section of 134 large folio pages ** (each page 


seems not to have been rigorous, for he declares that he never saw his 
magazine’s remarks on Douglas (March, 1757) “ untill they were in print ” 
(Letters, p. 51). Indeed, by 1758 his connection with the magazine had 
apparently become very loose: on January 2 of that year he says, “I have 
for some time done very little in the Critical Review” (ibid.); and nine 
months later he repeats, “I have not had leisure to do much in that work 
for some time past” (ibid., p. 55). Sir Launcelot Greaves appeared 
serially in the British Magazine, January, 1760-December, 1761; the whole 
novel could not have been completed when it began to appear, for the 
prison-sequence (Chaps. xXx-xxI), which was published in July and 
August, 1761, is generally accepted as the result of Smollett’s own obser- 
vations during his confinement in the King’s Bench prison, November, 
1760-February, 1761. Scott, indeed, declares that some installments of the 
novel, “when post-time drew near,” were hastily prepared within “ half 
an hour or an hour” (“ Prefatory Memoir to Smollett,” in Ballantyne’s 
Novelist’s Library, 1, xxiii). 

1° Letters, p. 68. 17 Univ. Hist., v, 2. 

18 Tbid., v, 1-134. The account of the “ Southern Continent” really ends 
at page 47, and the rest is concerned chiefly with the voyages of various 
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containing about one thousand words) for which Smollett was 
personally responsible, although he probably had some assistance in 
condensing the accounts of voyages. 

A more important section is the huge “ History of the German 
Empire,” 485 folio pages in length,’ which Smollett evidently 
wrote in entirety. On March 1, 1754 he declares, “I have likewise 
made some progress in the ‘ History of the German Empire,’ which 
I believe will be printed this ensuing summer.” ?° Although the 
corresponding portion of the Universal History was not published 
until 1761, we know that work on the “ Modern Part ” had begun 
as early as December 12, 1751 * and that the project suffered 
unexpected and protracted delays.2* Since no such history of 
Germany appears to have been published separately, Smollett’s 
statement may be taken as evidence that he was engaged with the 
Universal History at a much earlier date than has hitherto been 
supposed. For there can be no doubt that the “ History of the 
German Empire” in the compilation is Smollett’s: (1) In his 
edition of Voltaire the portions which deal with Germany are 
studded with footnotes which Smollett has derived from this part 
of the Universal History; these are so detailed and show such inti- 
mate knowledge of sources that they could only have been made by 
one immersed in the study of German history.** (2) In an article 
which Smollett undoubtedly wrote for the Critical Review ** he 
shows great familiarity with Barre and Heiss, two of the chief 
authorities for the account of Germany in the Universal History. 
(3) In a letter to the proprietors of the compilation Smollett 


circumnavigators; but the whole section bears the running-title, “ A his- 
tory of the Southern Continent.” Smollett complains of “a chasm of 
fifteen or sixteen sheets,” or a maximum of 64 folio pages; apparently the 
accounts of voyagers stretched the section beyond its allotted length. 

1° Univ, Hist., x, [617]-718; x1, [1]-384. 

20 Letters, pp. 28-9. 

21 See Richardson, Correspondence, ed. Barbauld (London, 1804), 11, 279. 

22 See Cr. Rev., vil, 1. 

23 See, for example, Voltaire’s Works, Iv, 2-3; xx, 174, 210; xx1, 40, 48, 
67, 103-4, 233; cf., respectively, Univ. Hist., x1, 128-31; x, 650, 668; x1, 
4, 8, 24, 48, 137. 

Or, Rev., vit, 337-56 (Apr., 1759). Smollett’s authorship is estab- 
lished by the style, the knowledge of English history (pp. 341-3), the 
defense of the Scots (pp. 340-1), the remarks on language (p. 344), and 
various satirical thrusts. For familiarity with Barre and Heiss see pp. 
340, 344. 
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particularly recommends for publication “the copy which has been 
delivered of the German empire, the kingdoms of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden; all of which were compiled chiefly from authors 
who never appeared in the English language.” *° Since, as we shall 
see, the histories of the last three countries were evidently written 
by Smollett himself, it is safe to assume that personal compilation 
is responsible for his interest in all these unpublished accounts and 
his familiarity with their sources. 

The account of Germany, then, is Smollett’s, and, just as cer- 
tainly, the account of Sweden is his. In a letter of February 4, 
1760 he requests books for the history of Sweden,* and three 
months later declares, “ In writing the history of Sweden, we *’ are 
at a great loss, and indeed a full stop, for want of the Histoire 
General de Swede... .”?® A month later he writes, “As the 
authors who treat of Sweden, cannot be procured, I must either lay 
the work aside, or proceed to another subject.” 7° Despite these 
hindrances, however, the history had obviously been finished by 
October 12, 1760, when Smollett sent the above recommendation to 
the proprietors. 

Aside from the above link with the histories of Germany and 
Sweden, there is ample evidence to show that the account of 
Denmark (which includes that of Norway) is also the work of 
Smollett himself. The history of Sweden contains so many allusions 
to details related in “our history of Denmark” and shows such 
intimate knowledge of the conflicting accounts of “the Danish 
writers,” that one must, it seems, attribute both histories to the 
same author. Moreover, a month after Smollett recommended both 
histories to the publishers, there appeared in the Critical Review 
an appraisal of Raymond’s History of Gustavus Ericson * which is 
remarkably Smollettian in style and reflections and which shows a 
detailed knowledge of the seven historians who constitute the chief 


28 Works (Edinb., 1820), 1, 179. 

26 Letters, p. 65. 

27 The “we” refers to Smollett and his amanuensis, as the next letter - 
shows (see below, p. 9). 

28 Letters, p. 66. 

2° Tbid., p. 67. 

8° Or, Rev., X, 372-85 (Nov., 1760). For familiarity with Danish and 
Swedish historians see pp. 373-4, where the reviewer refutes a passage by 
Raymond, in accordance with facts and sources given in Univ. Hist., xm, 
235-6. 
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sources for the accounts of Denmark and Sweden in the Universal 
History. The coincidence is too great to be attributed to chance: 
one must conclude that this review is further proof of Smollett’s 
personal labors on these two histories; especially since this article 
is cited later by the Critical in a review undoubtedly by Smollett,** 
who, here appraising the Universal History’s account of Sweden, 
shows the same minute acquaintance with the sources of both Danish 
and Swedish history. The latter review, indeed, can only be inter- 
preted as an exposition of Smollett’s own problems and policies in 
compiling the two histories. There can be little doubt, then, that 
the accounts of Denmark and Sweden, comprising 488 large folio 
pages,** are largely the work of Smollett himself. 

In this connection it is suggestive to consider also the review of 
Busching’s Geography which Smollett wrote for the Critical in 
October, 1761,°* a month after the review just mentioned. Here 
Smollett not only shows again his knowledge of Swedish and Danish 
history, but adds an amazing list of authorities for “ the northern 
kingdoms ” in general whom Busching has neglected : 


Rudbeck’s Atalantica, Olaus Magnus, Witfeld, Pontani Chorographia 
Scandinaviae, annexed to his history, Florus Danicus, Aeneas Sylvius, 
Guaguini [sic], Erasmus Stella, Martin Cromer, Mathew of Michovia, 
Hartmannus Schedelius, and a variety of other political and chorographi- 
cal writers, collected by Pistorius, all of which would have proved ex- 
tremely useful.** 


Since Smollett seems well acquainted with the contents of these 
books, it is a fair conjecture that he may have used them in pre- 
paring the Universal History; but his information could not have 


31 Or, Rev., xt, 321-35 (Nov., 1761). For evidence of Smollett’s author- 
ship see Addenda; for citation of review of Raymond see p. 328. 

52 Univ. Hist., x1, [649]-713; xu, [1]-205 (Denmark); xm, [206]-424 
(Sweden). 

88 Or, Rev., x11, 237-50. Smollett’s authorship is indicated by the fol- 
lowing evidence: the long introductory disquisition on the importance of 
geographical knowledge sounds Smollettian in style and reflections; the 
denunciation of booksellers (p. 238) is similar to remarks made a year 
earlier by Smollett in a letter to Richardson (see Letters, p. 68); the 
reviewer (p. 244) echoes the discussion of the ancient strength of Den- 
mark which appeared in C. R., x11, 163, in a review undoubtedly by Smol- 
lett (see Addenda); the reviewer (pp. 243-4) refutes an opinion of 
Busching by supporting a theory advanced in Smollett’s history of Den- 
mark (see Univ. Hist., x1, [649]). 

Rev., x, 243. 
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been gained entirely from compiling the histories of Denmark and 
Sweden, for several of the above authors are not cited in these 
accounts. On the other hand, Cromer, Guagnini, and Mathew of 
Michovia are chief sources for the account of Poland in the Uni- 
versal History, while Stella is cited under the accounts of Lithuania 
and Prussia. The histories of the last three countries immediately 
follow the accounts of Denmark and Sweden in the Universal 
History; a knowledge of the nature of the sources for the histories 
of Lithuania and Prussia is suggested in a review of this section 
which Smollett may have written for the Critical in February, 
1762; *° and, finally, Busching’s Geography is first used as a source 
for the Universal History in the account of Poland—a circumstance 
which may explain how Smollett came to notice Busching’s omis- 
sions. There is a strong probability, then, that Smollett was also 
responsible for this section on Poland, Lithuania, and Prussia, 232 
folio pages in length.** 

During the delay in writing the history of Sweden Smollett 
writes to Samuel Richardson, “I have pitched upon Holland, and 
inclosed a list of books, which I beg may be sent with all expedition, 
as both I and my amanuensis are idle.” ** This intimation of 
personal responsibility is reinforced by the review of the Universal 
History’s account of the United Provinces which appeared in the 
Critical.** This article, written in Smollett’s style, shows a famili- 
arity with the nature of the sources for Dutch history which must 
be based on actual work with these materials: of the thirteen 
authorities here mentioned by name, at least nine were used for 
the account of Holland in the Universal History, and the two which 
the reviewer discusses at length, Bentivoglio and Grotius, were 
chief sources for this account. Here again the coincidence is too 
great to be dismissed as chance; there should be no difficulty in 
regarding this review as evidence that Smollett did compile the 
“ History of the United Provinces,” 263 folio pages in length.*® 

One more history remains for discussion. In the anonymous life 
of Smollett published in the Annual Register for 1775, the writer 


35 Or, Rev., x11, 107-20. See Addenda for evidence of Smollett’s hand. 

3° Univ, Hist., x11, [425]-657. 

87 Letters, p. 67. 

38 Cr, Rev., xm, 81-103 (Aug., 1761). For familiarity with sources of 
Dutch history see pp. 81-2, 88. 

3° Univ. Hist., x1, [385]-648. 
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declares that Smollett wrote a “great part” of the Universal 
History, “particularly the Histories of France, Italy, and Ger- 
many.” *° This hint concerning the account of Italy, it seems, 
should not be disregarded, for the author is correct as to the history 
of Germany, and partly right in regard to Smollett’s connection 
with the history of France, some of which we know he revised, 
although he evidently did not compile it. A mass of other evidence 
supports the anonymous biographer: (1) In the recommendation to 
the publishers already mentioned Smollett declares: 

I am persuaded that the histories of Mahomet, of the coast of Guinea, of 
the Popes,‘? and many others, published as parts of the Universal History, 


might, with the help of new title pages, become separate books of current 
sale.*? 


We have already, in the same letter, seen Smollett recommending 
unpublished copy which he himself has written, and therefore we 
may justly have a strong suspicion that he also had some connection 
with the three histories cited above; at least, it is certain that part 
of the account of Guinea was handed to Smollett for criticism. (2) 
In the review of Bower’s History of the Popes which Smollett 
states that he wrote for the Critical,** he shows great familarity 
with Baronius, Platina, and the History of the Popes attributed to 
Bruys, all which are used as sources for the account of Italy in 
the Universal History. In particular, in this review Smollett makes 
a correction of Bruys which accords with the details as given in the 
Universal History.* (3) In his review of the Universal History’s 
account of Denmark *° Smollett shows full knowledge of the reasons 
for not completing the section on Italy; and in a review of the 
account of Italy itself,** the writer, apparently Smollett, shows an 
intimate acquaintance with the difficulties attending the composi- 
tion of the history of the Popes. (4) In the footnotes to this 
account of Italy occur many allusions to Smollett’s “ History of 


*° Annual Register, xvi1I, 48 (second pagination). 

“1 All but the first forty-eight pages of the “ History of Italy” are in- 
cluded under the sub-title, “ The History of the Popes.” 

42 Works (Edinb., 1820), 1, 179. 

*8 Or, Rev., XI, 217-33 (Mar., 1761) ; see Letters, p. 70. 

44 See Cr. Rev., x1, 217; cf. Univ. Hist., rx, 525. 

*©Or, Rev., x1, 161-78 (Sept., 1761). See Addenda for evidence of 
Smollett’s authorship. 

48 Tbid., x1, 81-91 (Feb., 1761). See Addenda for evidence of Smollett’s 
authorship. 
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the German Empire ” which must have been made by someone very 
familiar with the contents of the latter. It seems, then, that 
Smollett probably wrote or at least edited the “ History of Italy,” 
375 folio pages in length.*’ 

Finally, the connection of so many accounts with Smollett is 
strengthened by the fact that most of them occur successively in the 
Universal History and deal with countries which form a compact 
geographical unit: immediately after the history of France comes 
the history of Italy (the Popes) ; then, after intervening accounts 
of Venice, Naples, and Genoa, come the histories of the German 
Empire, the United Provinces (Holland), Denmark (including 
Norway), Sweden, Poland, Lithuania, and Prussia. It seems that 
the section on these contiguous European states comprised Smol- 
lett’s chief contribution to the compilation.** 

The following conclusions thus emerge: (1) Smollett read and 
possibly corrected some part of, if not all the account of southern 
and western Africa, which extends to 461 folio pages; (2) he 
corrected a large part of the history of France immediately pre- 
ceding 1656, and seems to have been editorially responsible for 
earlier portions of this history, which, down to 1656, comprises a 
total of 541 folio pages; (3) he possibly compiled or at least had a 
close connection with the histories of Italy, Poland, Lithuania, and 
Prussia, a total of 607 folio pages; (4) he certainly compiled the 
histories of the German Empire, the United Provinces, Denmark, 
Sweden, and the Southern Continent, a total of 1370 folio pages. 
It is obviously impossible to declare that he did not have some 
assistance in preparing the last group of histories. All the evidence, 
however, tends to indicate that for these portions he employed, at 
most, only an “ amanuensis,” who may have performed some pre- 
liminary work of translation or condensation, but who could hardly 
be considered as an author of the finished histories. Accordingly, 
it appears that either through editorial supervision or personal 
compilation Smollett was responsible for nearly 3000 folio pages 
(almost a third of the work) and as a result edited or compiled a 
total of about three million words—and doubtless he also worked 


“7 Univ, Hist., rx, 515-717; x, [1]-173. 

‘8 There is no reason to connect Smollett with the histories of Venice, 
Naples, and Genoa, except the fact that they do thus occur in the midst of 
the other histories with which his connection has been established. 
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upon other portions with which his specific relation cannot be 
established.*® Such was his “ small part ” of the Universal History! 


Louis L. Martz 
Yale University 


ADDENDA 


Reviews of The Modern Part of the Universal History attributed to 
Smollett. (All the following reviews, except the last, contain extensive 
introductory disquisitions which, by their knowledge, reflections, and style, 
would alone suggest the possibility of Smollett’s authorship to one ac- 
quainted with his works. Obviously, however, the presentation of an ade- 
quate number of parallel phrases, structures, and ideas from Smollett’s 
known works would extend this study beyond all reasonable length. Ac- 
cordingly, in some places I have been forced to state merely a personal 
impression of these introductions, but, except for the first review, only 
when the authorship is supported by other evidence. In all the following 
reviews, the prose style seems Smollettian, though here again, this is never 
the only evidence. ) 

Critical Review, vu, 1-14 (Jan., 1759): Mohammed and the Arabs. 
This, the review of the first three volumes, opens with a long laudation of 
the whole undertaking which is clearly written by one acquainted with the 
difficulty of preparing the compilation and especially interested in its 
success; there seems little doubt that this is Smollett’s own advertisement 
for his project. 

vi1I, 189-99 (Sept., 1759): Japan and East Indies. A long introductory 
section develops a comparison and contrast between Great Britain and 
Japan, and between France and China, with some satirical thrusts: this 
undoubtedly represents the germ of Smollett’s Adventures of an Atom, 
which seems to owe much of its framework to this very account of Japan. 
(This aspect of the Adventures of an Atom is, however, too complex to be 
treated here, and must therefore be reserved for another discussion.) A 
long quotation (pp. 191-3), dealing with an odd surgical operation, may 
point to Dr. Smollett’s peculiar interests. Smollett has read this section 
of the history with considerable care, for he echoes it in a note to Voltaire’s 
Works, vi, 154 (ef. Univ. Hist., tv, 8, 12-13, 16). 

Ix, 161-77 (Mar., 1760): Africa. The reviewer, in his introductory 


*° One additional section with which Smollett may have been concerned 
is the “ History of the Othman Empire” (Univ, Hist., v, 135-478). Some 
of Smollett’s notes to his edition of Voltaire show an acquaintance with 
the sources of this history which could hardly have been derived from 
casual reading; and it does not appear that he reviewed this section for the 
Critical. Furthermore, this history immediately follows the account of 
the Southern Continent—the “chasm ” upon which we know that Smollett 
worked. (See Voltaire’s Works, 111, 82, 87; vI, 96; xxI, 178-9; cef., respec- 
tively, Univ. Hist., v, 172-4, 172, 367, 207.) 
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paragraph, shows a detailed knowledge of the plan for future volumes of 
the Universal History which could not have been derived from the volume 
in hand. The antiquarian and linguistic interests (pp. 162-3), the general 
acquaintance with travel-books, and the scorn of “ religious enthusiasts ” 
(p. 170) all point toward Smollett. 

x, 81-90 (Aug., 1760): Spain. The review opens with a long disserta- 
tion on history in general, in which the comparison with the learning of 
Sweden and Denmark, the knowledge of the Spanish language, and the 
reflections on Italian, Spanish, French, and English historians all suggest 
Smollett. The writer seems to be the same as in the next review, which 
is indubitably Smollett’s. 

x, 161-78 (Sept., 1760): Spain and Portugal. The review opens with a 
long dissertation which defends the position of the Critical Reviewer, sum- 
marizes his difficulties, and states the policy of the magazine in general. 
The reviewer (p. 165) shows knowledge of materials to be included in the 
unpublished accounts of the German Empire and Holland, which we know 
Smollett compiled; in particular, the refutation of some statements con- 
cerning Charles V (p. 165) may indicate information learned by Smollett 
in writing the account of Germany. The reviewer (pp. 167-8) singles out 
the death of Don Carlos for particular, lengthy discussion: the same facts 
(taken from Univ. Hist., vit, 259-61) are repeated in two of Smollett’s 
notes to Voltaire’s Works (111, 13-14; v, 10-11); Smollett’s acquaintance 
with this history of Spain is proved by his use of it in several other notes 
to Voltaire. 

xI, 5-18 (Jan., 1761): France and Italy. The reviewer singles out “the 
number of authorities quoted in the relation of Mazarine’s ministry, and 
the minority of Lewis” as being “almost incredible” (pp. 5-6): this is 
the exact portion of the history of France which we know Smollett edited. 
The introductory paragraph shows an acquaintance with the nature of the 
sources for the period of Louis XIV, which may well be the result of 
Smollett’s editorial work on this particular part of the Universal History. 

xI, 81-91 (Feb., 1761): Italy. The long introductory vilification of 
papal tyranny suggests Smollett. The concluding paragraph shows a 
knowledge of the “ general design of the writers ” and the difficulties which 
beset them in compiling this section, with which Smollett has been con- 
nected; the reviewer could hardly have derived this knowledge from the 
volume in hand. 

x11, 18-103 (Aug., 1761): United Provinces. See above, p. 9, for evidence 
of Smollett’s authorship. 

XII, 161-78 (Sept., 1761): Denmark. The two-page introduction presents 
a spirited defense of the whole Universal History in which the reviewer 
shows a full understanding of the reasons for not completing the account 
of the Italian states and is aware of the plan to provide a “ copious index ” 
for the entire work; this is obviously not an ordinary reviewer speaking, 
but a special pleader who is vitally interested in the success of the project; 
the tone leaves little doubt that this is Smollett’s attempt to revive interest 
in the history. 

xt, 321-35 (Nov., 1761): Sweden. The reviewer is the same as in the 
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preceding article (see pp. 321-2, 325). In a long introduction he shows a 
detailed knowledge of the sources of Danish and Swedish history which 
could only have been derived from actual work with these authorities (see 
also pp. 324-5); he even explains the policy of “our historians ” in treat- 
ing contradictory sources (pp. 321-2); he notes a few minor errata (pp. 
322-3), chiefly typographical, some of which are so minute that it is impos- 
sible to believe that an ordinary reviewer would have noticed them; there 
can be little doubt that the above remarks are the result of Smollett’s own 
work with the histories of Denmark and Sweden. 

xl, 107-20 (Feb., 1762): Poland, Lithuania, and Prussia. A long 
introductory dissertation on the causes of differences between nations 
suggests Smollett; the reviewer refers (p. 113) to “a similar story in the 
Danish annals”; he shows some knowledge of the nature of the sources 
for the histories of Lithuania and Prussia (p. 120), with which Smollett 
has been somewhat tenuously connected. 

XIII, 381-92 (May, 1762): Russia. The reviewer (pp. 382-3, 384, 386) 
reprimands the historians for plagiarizing Voltaire and Busching, and cites 
passages of the history of Russia which have been transcribed verbatim 
from these authors; it is difficult to see how a reviewer could have detected 
this debt unless he had recently been reading these sources with consider- 
able care: Smollett was at this very time engaged in the translation of 
Voltaire’s Works, which included the “ History of the Russian Empire under 
Peter the Great”; and he had, seven months before, reviewed the first 
volume of Busching’s Geography, which contains the account of Russia. 

It is amusing to notice that in at least six of the above articles Smollett 
seems to have reviewed sections of the history which he either edited or 
compiled; in treating other parts the Critical Review is frequently 
caustic in regard to the style and bulk of the work, but in reviews of 
sections which Smollett apparently compiled the tone is nearly always one 
of unqualified enthusiasm, 


GERMAN LEXICOGRAPHY 
Part VII 


The material for the present article comes from the works of 
Johann Jacobi von Wallhausen. The dates of his birth and of 
his death are unrecorded; the few known facts of his life are 
derived from his books: he learned the art of war in the Nether- 
lands, and must have been a soldier of long experience when he 
wrote his works, published in the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. All of these works are now extremely rare: the Quellen- 
Verzeichnis zum Deutschen Worterbuch, Gottingen 1910, cites only 
the Manuale militare, oder Krieg8-manual, Frankfurt 1616, 
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whereas the Worterbuch itself (vi11, 2626 s.v. scheunst) cites 
only: der soldaten zu fueB ihr ABC, 1615, a title that is pre- 
sumably identical with: Alphabetum pro Tyrone Pedestri, oder 
der Soldaten zu FueB ihr ABC... Beschrieben von Johann Jacobi 
von Wallhausen.. Franckfurt am Mayn, 1615 (British Museum 
Catalogue). The Allgem. deutsche Biographie xu, 748 cites: 
Kriegskunst zu FuB, Oppenheim, 1615, perhaps another form of 
the title of the same book, which is inaccessible to me. Weigand’s 
Deutsches Worterbuch records among its sources: Corpus militare 
161%; Kriegskunst zu Pferde 1616; Krieg8 Manual 1616. The 
British Museum Catalogue records five German works of Wall- 
hausen, together with four French, and one Dutch translation. In 
my own possession are the following: 


1. Archiley Kriegskunst. Darinnen gelehret vnd fiirgetragen werden die 
initia vnd fundamenta dieser Edlen Kriegskunst. Vor diesem niehmals 
also compendiosé, methodicé, dilucidé vnd recté an Tag gegeben .. . Von 
Johann Jacobi von Wallhausen bestelten Obristen /&c. Mit sonderbarer 
Freyheit begabet. Getruckt zu Hanaw /In verlegung def& Authoris. Anno 
1617; 4 leaves, 77 pp., 11 plates, folio. (Cited as Archiley.) 

2. Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd /Darinnen gelehret werden, die Fundament 
der Cavallery /in vier Theilen: Als im Lantzierer / Kiihrissierer / Car- 
abiner /vnd Tragoner: ... an Tag gegeben / Durch Johannem-Jacobi von 
Wallhausen / der léblichen Statt Dantzig bestelten Obristen Wachtmeister 
vnd Hauptmann. Mit Rém. Kay. May. Freyheit nicht nachzudrucken 
begnadet. Gedruckt zu Franckfurt am Mayn / bey Wolffgang Hofmann / In 
Verlegung Wilhelm Fitzers. Im Jahr M.pc.xxxIv; 4 leaves, 76 pp., 43 
plates, folio. (Cited as Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd.) This edition, which I 
have not found cited elsewhere, is a reprint of the edition of 1616, cited 
in the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie xt, 748. After the present article 
had been written, I discovered a copy of the 1616 edition, without title- 
page, in the Avery Collection of Columbia University. In general, the 
edition of 1634 reproduces the text of 1616, and therefore, unless otherwise 
noted, the instances cited from the edition of 1634 may be dated as early 
as 1616. 

3. Defensio Patriae Oder Landtrettung. Darinnen gezeigt wirdt / I. Wie 
alle vnd jede in der werthen Christenheit Potentaten / Regenten / 
Stitte vnnd Communen / jhre vnd der jhrigen Vnderthanen Rettung 
vnd Schutzung anstellen sollen. II. Der Modus bene belligerandi, viel 
hundert Jahr biB’her gefihlet . . . durch Johann Iacobi von Wallhausen / 
derzeit Churf. Maintz. bestelten Obr. Leutenant. Gedruckt im Verlag / 
Daniel vnnd Dauid Aubrij vnd Clement Schleichen / Buchhindlern in 
Franckfurt am Main 1621; 32, 197 pp., 12 plates, folio. (Cited as 
Landtrettung.) 


Wallhausen was evidently a man of education, as well as a lin- 
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guist: Latin authors are often quoted and translated by him, and 
in the Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd he undertakes to refute certain argu- 
ments of Georg Basta in his Gouverno della Cavalleria by extensive 
translation from the Italian text. Accordingly, we find in Wall- 
hausen’s books numerous foreign words, Latin, Italian, and French, 
some of which were adopted into German, whilst others failed to 
find further sponsors. In addition, Wallhausen uses a large num- 
ber of native German words interesting for their form or meaning. 
His technical military terms are of especial importance on account 
of the accompanying drawings or descriptions, which perfectly 
elucidate their meaning. 

Some of the words here excerpted are not recorded by lexico- 
graphers; others antedate the instances recorded for New High 
German, or else they appear in a new meaning; still others are 
survivors of an older period, and as such have not been recognized 
in the language of the seventeenth century. 


ALTERIREN: So werden auch viel Standts Personen an jhrer 
Gesundtheiten offt alterirt, inficirt, auch biBweilen gar verderbt. 
(Landtrettung 38.) 

ANSCHLAGUNG: Als, so der SpieB auff der Erden vor dir stehet, 
wie in numer. 7. so ist die erste tempo, die Anschlagung der lincken 
Handt ahn SpieB, (Landtrettung 84). 

ARMPFEIFE: Armschienen oder Armpfeiffen mit sein Schulter- 
blitter vollnkommen, eyserne Handschuhen (Kriegs-Kunst zu 
Pferd 4°). 

Hier man zusamen bringen ein Hauffen 
Lasterhafftiger Menschen, welchen auch nach Gelts Aufspendung 
zu schmeichlen, vnd wieder den Feindt ziehen mu8 (Landtrettung, 
Praefatio, 21). 

BANDELIER-REUTER: daB die Vnderthanen gutte starcke Pferdt 
zu jhrem Ackerbauwen halten miissen, da hat man ein schéne 
Gelegenheit auch etwas an Reuterey zu Carpiner oder Bandtlier 
Reuter zum Aufzug zu gebrauchen (Landtrettung 61); Wie aber 
vnd wasserley Gestalt die Reuterey zu bewahren, das ist in der 
Kriegskunst zu Pferdt vnd in der Ritterkunst angemeldet, bey der 
Harquebusirer oder Bandellier Reuterey angedeutet, nemblich, daB 


1Tt must be noted that a German edition of Basta’s Gouverno della 
Cavalleria appeared at Frankfurt in 1614. 
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sie haben miissen ein Bruststiick, ohne oder mit einem hinderstiick, 
ein gut Bandellierrohr, so er in einem Riehmen am Half hangendt, 
fiihret, ein paar gutter Pistolen, sein Puluerflische sampt Spanner 
mit Puluer vnnd Kugelen versehen (ib. 63); Das dritte Capitel 
tractiret vom Harquebusierer, oder Bandellier-Reutter, darinnen 
seine Bewehrung, neben seinen Handgriffen, so an einem Rohr zu 
observiren, (Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd, fol. iij®) ; Das dritte Capitel, 
von Harquebusierer, Carbiner, oder Bandellier-Reutter, wie starck 
jhre Compagny, sampt Befelchshabern gehort zu seyn (ib. fol. iv*) ; 
Der Harquebusierer, Carbiner oder Bandellier Reuter, ist das dritte 
Theil der Cavallery, vnd wird die leichte Reuterey geheissen: 
Beydes auf den Vrsachen, daB er nicht so schwar, wie die zwey 
erste Theil der Cavallery, armiert, auch das er nicht so ein schwires 
Pferd wie diese bedarff. Er fiihret seinen Namen vom langen 
Rohr, oder von dem Bandellier, so er am Half, daran sein Rohr 
vest anhangend ist (1b. p. 19*). From these instances it appears 
that Harquebusierer, Carbiner, and Bandellier-Reuter were syno- 
nymous terms to Wallhausen, designating a light-horseman, as 
over against the lancer and the cuirassier. It appears furthermore, 
that the Carbiner at this time was not a “ kurze Reiterflinte,” as 
it is defined in our dictionaries, but a long light gun, as over against 
the heavy gun of the musketeer, which had to be supported upon 
a Haken when it was fired. 


BEWEHRUNG: Dieses vom Fufvolck: Wollen zu der Reuterey 
Bewehrung schreitten (Landtrettung 61) ; Wann ein Obrigkeit mit 
den Bewehrungen, ein Richtigkeit bey den Vnderthanen hatt, ... 
da dann fiir allen—Diengen diese discretion ein Obrigkeit zu 
gebrauchen hat, daB sie die Bewehrung vnnd die Kleidung nicht 
zu gleich fiihrnehme, . . . gar allen Muth darzu sincken liessen vnd 
also weder zur Bewehrung, noch zur Bekleidung sich wolten lencken 
lassen, (ib. 63). In many other places, Wallhausen uses the word 
Armatur, e.g.: Der Kiihrissierer braucht ein Armatur oder Waf- 
fung, die mehr defensiva, (Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 13>). 


Britu: Brillen, darinnen man das Ladtpuluer hat, (Archiley 
30); Ein Brill, darinnen das Ladpuluer (1b. 32); Brillen, so da 
PuluerfaBlin, miissen also seyn, da& vngefehr in eines 3. oder 
4, Carthaunen schiiB ladung gehe, mit einem Boden vnden: Der 
Oberboden wirdt aufgelassen, vnd vmb denselben von aussen, ein 
Beutel von gutem fetgeschmirtem Kalbfell Leder, fest herumb, mit 
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kleinen Niglen angeniglet, welchen Beutel man kan vff vnd zu 
thun, seyn sehr bequem vmb eylendts zu laden, wie auch das Puluer 
trucken fiir Regen vnnd Windt zu halten. (ib. 33) ; So man laden 
will, soll ein Handreicher mit dem Ladpuluer, so in dem Brill ist, 
fertig seyn, fahre mit der Schauffel hinein, fiille sie, so sie gefiillet, 
klopffe hinden auff den Still, daB das Puluer nicht gehaufft in der 
Schauffel liege, vnd man also im Geschiitz zettele; da dann solches 
vbriges Puluer im abklopffen in Brill hinein felt (ib. 49). On 
plate 3, No. 4, we have the picture of a Brill, with leather top and 
drawing-string. The noun is masculine here, as also in Dutch, 
where, however, I have not met with it in this special meaning. 

coLORT: anmahnete, da& sie jhre Hosen, Item striimpffe, vnd 
Hiitte von colérten farben, als Blaw, Roht, Galb &c. (vnd andere 
Farben, ausserhalb Schwartz) jhnen zu dem Schiitzenrock zeugten 
(Landtrettung 64). 

COURTESIREN: Seind Wir Teutschen allein so furwitzig vnnd 
vnserem Gelt so feindt, daB solches in frembden Landen, mit 
reysen, vnd Hiuser Pracht besehen, courtesiren, galanisiren, vnd 
dantzen, mit hundert auch tausent Giilden hingeben miissen 
(Landtrettung 38). 


CunassE: Das Ziindtloch mit Stahl gefiidert, vnnd eingeschraubt, 
behéret ein wenig von dem Grundt der Seelen, fiirgesetzt zuseyn, 
nicht stracks an das Ende der Culassen. (Archiley 13); Der 
starcke gebende Guf, ist in dem Metal so hinden vmb die Kammer 
vnnd Culassen, auch vornwertz sich aufgibt. Im glatten Gu wird 
das Metal im Gewicht sich finden 5350. lb. die vbrige 1050. lb. 
kommen zu den Friesen, Delphinen, Naben, Culassen, vnnd 
Starckte vmb die Kammer. (ib. 21). Die Culasse oder Schwantz- 
stuck (ib. 36); Die Circumferentz oder dicke deB Stiicks hinden 
an der Culasse, da das Stiick am dicksten. (ib. 39). The French 
term Culasse seems not to have been recorded in German dic- 
tionaries: the translation Schwanzstiick (compare the passage from 
page 36 just cited), is quoted by the DWb. from Jacobsson, an 
author not listed in the Quellen-Verzeichnis. 


DEFENSIONWESEN : vnnd mit denselbigen Wnderthanen das De- 
fensionwesen, muf ins Werck gesetzt vnd gericht werden, (Landt- 
rettung, Praefatio 29). 


De.PHin: Das Geschiitz mu8 recht in den Delphinen hangendt 
im Gewicht seyn. (Archiley 14); Der Ziehrgebende GuB, ist in 
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demjenigen Metal, so an den Friesen, Reiffen, Gurteln, Delphinen, 
Naben (ib. 21). The Delphin is pictured on plate 2, no. 10; the 
DWb. defines it, without quoting an author: ‘die handhaben bei 
kanonen und mérsern, denen man die gestalt eines delphins zu 
geben pflegt.’ The term ‘dolphin’ is used in the same sense in 
English. 


DieniTET: da doch jhnen, Kriegsverstendigen, wohl wissendt ist, 
die hohe, riihmliche Digniteten vnd Ehre, so den Jurisperitis ... 
auch gebiihre: (Landtrettung, Praefatio, 16). 


DoppELsOLDNER: da zu einem Fahnlein er etwa8 mehr als den 
dritten theil zu Piquenirer oder Doppelsdldener nehme, also 
er zwey theil Mufquetirer, vnnd ein theil (doch ein Man oder 
20. mehr) an Doppelsdldenern nehme . . . will auch das andere 
gehérig darbey sein, als dem Mufquetirer vnd Doppelsdldner sein 
Sturmhaube (Landtrettung 60); Das dritte Capittel, Wie man 
die Doppelsoldner oder Piquenierers mit jhren langen Spiessen 
abrichten, vnd lehren soll. BiBhero von den Schiitzen vnd Musque- 
tirern, wollen besehen wie sich die Piquenierer oder Doppelsoldtner 
mit jhren Spiessen vnnd jhrem Obergewehr verhalten, (ib. 82) ; 
Durch Mufquetierers vnd Piquenierers oder Doppelsoldners, eines 
gantzen Regiments, Fahnleins oder Trippenwei8, wie ich dir im 
ersten Buch der Kriegskunst zu Fu8 Demonstration gethan habe. 
(Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 1). The DW). cites Doppelsoldner from 
sixteenth century texts, in the literal meaning of one who gets 
double pay. In the above examples from Wallhausen, the word 
means simply ‘ pikeman,’ as contrasted with the musketeers of an 
infantry regiment. In 1691 Stieler, as the DWb. points out, uses 
Doppelsdldner in the sense of ‘ dragoon.’ 


DRILLMEISTER: daB sie haben besondere Professores, Doctores 
vnnd Magistros darzu gehalten, (so sie Waffenlehrer oder Trill- 
meister geheissen) jhre Jugend die Kriegsdisciplin vnd allerley 
Arth zu streiten zu lehren, vnd sie darzu anzufiihren. (Landt- 
rettung 34). 


ERHEISCH: da er doch mit 30. 40. ja offt ein halbes Jahr zu 
thun solte haben, wann er sie nach Erheisch vnd Forderung solte 
abrichten vnnd iiben, (Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 2%*) ; daB die Stelle 
jederm Theyl nach Erheisch seiner Qualitet, vnd Quantitet gehére 

‘in acht genommen zu seyn, (ib. 44>); so da beydes raumes vnd 
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enges Feld, nach Erheisch der Noth vnd Gelegenheit leiden mu8 
(ib.) ; nach erheisch, Erforderung vnnd Nothurfft (ib. 47>). 


FLASCHENHANGSEL: An seinem Giirtel hat er ein Flaschen- 
hangsel, von Leder gemacht, darinnen die Pulverflische, sampt 
Spanner einhanget, vnnd daran vest gemacht, die Lang der Porte- 
flaisch nimpt er nach seiner Ma8, so jhm gefallig. Auf dem Hangsel 
hat er ein Sicklein, wie am Bandellier de8 Mufquetierers, darinn 
er seine Kugeln vnd Wiischzeug hat: (Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 19>). 
Neither Flaschenhangsel nor Hangsel is recorded in the DWD.; 
both words seem to be synonyms of Porteflasch: compare for ex- 
ample the Erklirung der Figuren im dritten Capitel (p. 20>): 
Num. 4. Ist die Portefliisch mit Pulverflaisch vnd Spanner. The 
illustration corresponds exactly to the Flaschenhangsel as above 
described. Another instance of Porteflasch, which is likewise unre- 
corded in the DWb., is found in the same passage (p. 19>): Aber 
meines Gutdiincken halte ich die Porteflasche, als in Niderland 
vnter den Harquebusierers gebrauchlichen, die da in Fig. 10. 
Num. zu sehen ist. 


FLASCHENLEDER: Es gehéret auch einem jeden Mufquetirer an 
ein porte oder Flaissenhengsel, ein starcke beinern Puluerflaische 
zu haben, darinnen er zum wenigsten 2. Pfundt Puluer bewahren 
kan, an dem Flaschenleder, darinnen die Puluer Flasche hangt, 
kan er auch ein Sicklein haben, Kuglen vnd anders darin zu thun. 
(Landtrettung 60); hatt ein Puluerflische, an einem Flischen- 
ledder, daran ein Sacklein gemacht, darinnen er seine Kiigelen, vnd 
Fedtlappen thut, hangen, (ib. 75). The word seems to be another 
synonym of Flaschenhangsel. 


FULMINIREN: so da also gesinnet, vnnd solche Leuthe seyn, da 
sich einer oder anderer hier vber maulen, sacriren, fulminiren, mit 
Bedrauungen solches zu rechen, herfiir thun wiirde, (Landtrettung 
197). Weigand cites fulminiren from Nehring (1710); sacriren 
seems to be unrecorded. 


FURBRENGNUS: wie kan er mit seinen Ohren allein, alles Klagen 
vnd Fiirbrengnus, anhéren, (Landtrettung, Praefatio 19). 


FurQUET, FiRQueT: sampt einer Fiirquet oder Gabell, (Landt- 
rettung 60) ; halte die Musquet, . . . bringe sie zur rechten Seiten, 
schicke die Fiirquet mit der lincken Handt zur rechten, bringe die 
Furquet zur Musqueten, fasse die Musquet mit der Gabelen mitten 
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im Gewicht, da8 die Furquet vnder die Musquet zu liegen komme, 
(ib. 79); so weiset man jhnen, wie er widerumb laden soll, als, 
hebe auff die Musquet mit dem Furquet, die Musquet vnnd Furquet 
samen fassendt, (ib.). In four of these instances Furquet is 
feminine, in one it is either masculine or neuter. As a rule, Wall- 
hausen uses the German equivalent, Gabel. 

Fuf&sTELLUNGE: Im letzten Schrit, die andere vbrige, als, 23. 
24, 25. wie dann die FuBstellunge jederen tempo weisen in den nu. 
wie lang ein Fu& vmb den anderen vorstehe, wann der lincke, wann 
der rechte, (Landtrettung 81). 


Fuzue: Dann anfainglich von Erbawung der Statt Rom, bif 
auff die Zeit Diui Gratiani, pflegt der Fufzug mit gantzen Harni- 
schen vnnd Sturmhauben, oder Helmen verwahret zu werden, 
(Landtrettung 25). FuBzug is the collective term for Fufvolk, 
or Kriegsvolck zu FuB&, both of which occur on the same page: it is 
formed by analogy to retsiger ziuc or zeug, the technical term for 
cavalry in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


Haver: die Seiten Gewehr, dem Mufquetirer ein breiden guten 
Hauwer, so er am Half traigt, vnnd dem Doppelséldner ein lang 
Seiten gewehr dem Mufquetirer einen kurtzen Hauwer, damit er 
im scharmutzieren, im treffen, sich nicht hindere, im kehren vnd 
wenden, auch sonsten offt so gutt, als ein Axt oder Beyel ist, 
(Landtrettung 60); ein gutt Bandlierrohr so ein grosse Kugel 
schiesset, vnnd zwo oder eine gutte Pistolen, sein Puluerflasch vnnd 
Spanner, ein gut hauwendt Seiten gewehr, (ib. 65). 

Kana: Das Puluer ist eher als das Geschiitz erfunden worden: 
Hernacher die Canalen oder das Geschiitz selbsten, darinnen das 
Puluer seinen effect wiircket, (Archiley 2) ; Die Seele so der Canal 
deB Geschiitzes, Num. 4. (ib. 22); Die Lufft in dem Geschiitz der 
Seelen causirt den Sto8, dann das Fewer weil es in einem Augen- 
blick generirt, durch die Canal zur eusseren Lufft hinau8 will 
(ib. 46). 

KAvVALLIERER: der ldbliche Cavallierer Herr Georg Basta, 
(Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd fol. ij*) ; deB Woledlen, Gestrengen, hoch- 
verstandigen, wolerfahrnen Cavallierer, Herrn Dietrichen Doinhoff, 
&e. (ib. fol. ij); Arbeit, Abrichtung vnd Vbung vnserer Fiirfah- 
render léblichsten Cavallierers (ib. 2"); einer von den eltesten 
Cavallierern (ib. 22>); auch den erfahnesten Cavallierern (1b. 
24>) ; neben vieler anderer trefflicher, beriihmter Cavallierers, (1b. 
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25>) ; was den gemeynen Reuttern vnd Cavallierers particulariter 
vnd communiter zu wissen néthig: (ib. 27>). The usual form 
Cavallier is likewise found, perhaps not as frequently as Caval- 
lierer; in the following instance, the word designates some kind of 
fortification: Eine Contra Batterey, Katze, oder Cauallirer in einer 
Festung zu beschiesen, mu8 mit drey Battereien Creutzweif vnd 
recht zu angegrieffen seyn. (Archiley 61); for ‘Katze’ in this 
sense see DWb. v, 290; Cavallierer in a similar transferred sense 
seems not to have been noted by German lexicographers; it is 
derived from the French: compare the Mémoires de Messire Martin 
du Bellay, describing events of the year 1536 (Nouvelle Collection 
des Mémoires relatifs a Vhistoire de France, par Michaud et 
Poujoulat, Paris 1881, Tome v, p. 510): 


Derriére chacune encongneure des quatre tours qui sont en laditte cein- 
ture, le sieur de Langey fit commencer un grand cavalier; et, parce que 
les tours n’estoyent suffisantes pour soustenir une furieuse baterie, avoit 
aussi faict commencer de grandes trenchées par dedans, de cavalier en 
cavalier, afin que 14 ou l’ennemy auroit batu et les tours et la courtine... 
il trouvast nouvel obstacle. 


KERNSTANGE: Die zweite, so die Kernstange so Creutzweif 
hinden seyn eingegossen vnd durchbohret, nicht recht wol mit dem 
Metal anligen, sondern einige Lufft oder RiGlein darzwischen gelas- 
sen wirdt, da dann solches auch principalich der fiirnembsten 
Vrsachen eine ist der Zerreissung vnd Zersprengung der Stiicken. 
Item so die Kernstange zu lang in der Circumferentz deB Hinder- 
theils am Stiick, einwertz gesenckt seyn. (Archiley 72). The 
DWb. only refers to the word as cited by Frisch (1741). 

KOMBATIREN : vnnd es die Gelegenheit giebt, daB Fu®volck gegen 
Reuterey Combatiren, vnd sich von hinden zuverwahren solten, 
(Landtrettung 103). 

KomMI6FLEISCH: daB den Soldaten . . . guttes herliges com- 
mi8 Brodt gegeben worden, sie habens nicht wollen ahnsehen. .. . 
Es ist auch geschehen, das sie das jenige commi8Fleisch so mann 
jhn geben, gegen den Erdbodem ahngeschlagen. (Landtrettung 
175.) 

KOMPILIREN: Du Obtrectator vnnd Adulator, der du meine 
Arbeit tadtelst vnnd verachtest, vnd sagen darffst meine Arbeit 
seye ein compilirtes Werck, ja, auch von andern gelehret, (Landt- 
rettung, Praefatio 32). 
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KONTRABATTERIE: Die Schultern miissen am Schiifloch (so man 
kein Contrabatterien zubefahren) beyderseits 11. Schuh hoch, vnd 
23. dick seyn (Archiley 28); So man Contrabatterie zu befahren, 
Mu8 man die SchieBlocher vorn auf nur 4. oder 3. Schuh weit, vnd 
hinden in der Batterie 18. Schuhlang, mit Schantzkérben oder 
Erden besetzen, (ib. 29). 


Kornett: Folgt, wie die Reuterey jhr Compagnie richten solle, 
so man ein Cornet oder Fahne Reuter haben kan, so nimbt man 
sie zu 60. oder mehr starck, darunder der Rittmeister . . . Leuten- 
ant, Cornet oder Fahnrich, Quartiermeister, Zween Corporaln, daB 
also die Fahne Reuter in 2. Corporalschaffte getheilet wirdt, 
(Landtrettung 68). This use of Kornett as ‘Fahne’ is not 
recorded by Weigand before 1664. 

KORPORALISCH: Das Wasser so im Salpeter, ist ein Corporalisch 
Element. (Archiley 3); Die Corporalische Lufft durchs Fewer 
vnnd Hitze gedrieben oder gemacht, such die elementarische Lufft 
dem Fewer am nechsten. (1b. 4); In solcher gestalt, dieweil na- 
turaliter das Fewer in den Corporalischen Elementen nicht wohnet, 
(ib. 10); So sich das Fewer rondt vmbgeschlossen findt, vnd das 
Corporalisch Element nicht leiden will, raumbt es an allen orten 
vmb sich, wo dann das Corporisch Element am schwechsten, da 
bricht es am ersten au8, nach der Lufft zu. (ib.). 


KORPORISCH: Das eine so da am Corporischen Element def 
Metals vnd der Kugeln anhanget. (Archiley 4) ; also da8 in demsel- 
bigen, so das leichte Element die Lufft, nicht bey dem Corporischen 
seyn will, (ib.); Dann die hohe subtile vnd liifftige Elementen, 
seyn den schweren vnnd Corporischen also einverleibet, (10. 5) ; 
Aber doch nicht dero Gestalt, daB das Corporische oder Irrdische 
Element der Effectuant sey. Dann ob schon die Kohlen so da 
Corporisch, als von Holtz, ... Also daf ein anders Element, so 
das Fewer in den Corporischen Elementen sich einverleibt halten 
mu&, (1b.). 

KorporaLtscHaFT: Schulz cites the word from the year 1608, 
without definition, Weigand cites it from the year 1664. From the 
Landtrettung it appears that in 1621 the normal company of 
infantry was divided into three Korporalschaften, each subdivided 
into ten or eleven Rotten of eight men each: dessen zum Exempel, 
wollen wir nehmen ein Compagnie oder Fahnlein, so da 300. Mann 
starck ist, darunder 160. Musquetirer 120. Piquenirer, der lange 
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Spiesse, so samen 280. Mann, die vbrige seynd die Befelchshaber: 
vnnd dero adhaerenten, die Rotten wollen wir nehmen, 8. Mann 
starck, finden sich zwantzig Musquetirer, vnnd 12. Rotten Spiessen, 
welche wie oben gemeldt in drey Corporalschafften, daB jedere 
gleich viel Musquetierer vnd Piquenierer oder Spiessen habe, gleich 
getheilt seindt, . . . da&B nemblich, der halbe Theil de8 Fahnleins 
Musquetierer vnd Spiesse vor dem Fahnlein, vnd die andere Helffte, 
nach dem Fahnlein, folgen, dero Gestalt, daB anderthalbe Cor- 
poralschafft nachfolgen, welches also geschiehet, da nemblich, erst 
von Mufquetierern die erste Corporalschafft vornen ahnziehe, 
darauff von der zweyte Corporalschafft der halbe Theil: auff diese, 
die Spiesse aller drey Corporalschafften, also, da&B das Fahnlein 
Mitten vnder den Spiessen fliehe, (p. 91). For the cavalry Kor- 
poralschaft see under Kornett, above. 


KREUZSTENGLEIN : Num. 4. Auch ein Instrument so man gebrau- 
chet, vnd in ein Geschiitz einstecket, so da anzeiget, ob das Stiick 
durchau8 recht vnnd nicht krumb gebohret. Num. 5 Ein Creutz- 
stenglein zu demselbigen gebrauch. (Archiley 39); Etliche brau- 
chen Creutzstanglin. (1b. 68). 

KUGELLUPFER, KUGELZIEHER: Der Carthaunen Zugehdr ist, . . . 
Kugel Zieher, Kugel Au&bohrer, Kugel Lupffer. ... Der Kugel- 
lupffer wird gemacht wie ein Anzieher, gar diin, 2. Zoll an dem 
Ende, mit einer Schrauben in dem Stamper, oder sonsten ein 
zuschrauben von Méssing oder Ringeisen, damit im Geschiitz kein 
Fewer vervrsacht werde. (Archiley 38) ; Num. 8. Ein Kugellupffer. 
(ib. 39); Die Kuglen so stecken bleiben, werden mit Schrauben 
oder Kugelziehern, oder mit Kugel Luffern herau8 geholet. 
(ib. 76). 


W. KuRRELMEYER 


PUSHKIN AND GOETHE 


No word, claims Nietzsche, is abused to the extent of the in- 
offensive “and.” Perhaps the very coupling of the universalist and 
thinker Goethe with Pushkin would shock even a Russian. In his 
youth Pushkin is usually accepted as a disciple of French classi- 
cism; in the days of maturity, as servile satellite of Byron and 
Shakespeare. Why then Goethe and Pushkin? 
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Temperamentally at opposite poles—what could be further from 
Olympus than Pushkin’s hysterical outcries to his child-wife ?—the 
poets, albeit contemporaries and known to each other, appear at 
first sight hardly ever to meet on common ground. For one thing. 
Pushkin’s life was cut short by the tragic fate which in his native 
land is the concomitant of genius. Had he lived longer, the parallel 
might have been facilitated. As it is, philosopher Pushkin was not. 
Neither was he evolutionist in the sense of a Vico, Herder, or 
Goethe. His interest in nature was rhetorical, not sentimental. 
Inarticulate Sehnsucht remained as foreign to him as any Protean 
affinity with the “ Vegetable Universe.” Whatever his orientation 
toward German thought, he never, not even at the zenith of power, 
matched the facility with which he had scribbled: Stances, Mon 
Portrait, or the avid thirst which later impelled him to consume the 
English of Miss Bailey. Moreover, the average reader calls to mind 
but a single unfinished opus: Faust. A mite, when one recalls the 
astounding assimilative potency of the Russian as shown in echoes 
of Parny, Chénier, Ariosto, Byron, La Motte Fouqué, Rousseau, 
Schiller, Birger, Karamsin, Shakespeare, Derjavin, Hoffmann, 


Tasso, La Fontaine, Virgil, Boileau, Musset, Scott, Sachs, to men- 
tion but a few. 


All the more startling to come across the name of Goethe in the 
writings of Pushkin’s critics already in 1821. An “ inhabitant of 
Butirk,” disturbed by the acclaim accorded Ruslan and Ludmila, 
warns that native rhymesters, rushing in the dubious footsteps of 
Schiller and Goethe, are doomed to self-destruction on the rock of 
romanticism. A weightier disapproval is voiced simultaneously by 
Viasemsky, who upbraids his colleague for lightheartedly exchang- 
ing native shirt for German coat and boots. 

The appearance of Evgeny Oniegin ushers in parallels not alone 
with Byron, Pushkin’s alleged liege, but with Goethe. Indeed, 
Polevoi holds the Weimar keynote too dominant to be chance, to 
which the Messenger of Europe hurries to remonstrate that Pushkin 
is a Classicist, and that Goethe has yet to show something of the 
scope of Oniegin. In turn, Polevoi insists that of Godunov’s god- 
fathers Egmont is the most virile, and that Pushkin’s Faust could 
grace the Schriften without the slightest suspicion of forgery. 
Unfortunately, the prolonged battle of wits deteriorated before long 
into personal squabbling. 

In the end, Polevoi yields. He admits that, though the “ great 
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Pagan ” held Pushkin spellbound in the interregnum, when, free 
from Byron’s yoke, he had not yet succumbed to the wizardry of 
Shakespeare, there was in the Slav too little taste for Pantheistic 
flight to endow the magnet with life and force. 

This opinion is handed down to the next generation, that of the 
realists, Dobrolubov and Spasevich. Curiously, Pushkin’s most 
venomous vilifier, Bulgarin alone interprets his Volksttimlichkeit 
and Sturm und Drang as an overt revolt against the French and a 
lining up with Frankfurt and Strassburg. That, in spite of Push- 
kin’s alleged ignorance of German and his deafness to the rapidly 
gathering social thunderbolt. 

Saturated with Kant and Schlegel, the romanticists Odojevsky, 
Gnedich, and Venevitinov, are definitely kinder. Pushkin is 
crowned patriarch of Russian letters and put on a par with Goethe. 
Now, too, his political radicalism is pointed out by the German 
translator of Boris, Baron Rosen, and, in more glowing terms, by 
Varnhagen von Ense. 

These eulogies pass unheeded. Alone, Polevoi warns against the 
interference from the West. The Slavs, he contends, are past bar- 
barism and do not lean on professional panegyrists for the appro- 
bation of their Boudoir-Laureate. 

A new note is struck by Belinsky. Pushkin’s “ music, felt in 
one’s mouth ” captivates him, yet, failing to decipher philosophic 
innuendo in the “ mosaic” characterisation, he brands the poet an 
effete epigone of the French. Even if one were to allow for Russia’s 
monotonous landscape, tortuous history, and embryonic national 
consciousness, even then, says Belinsky, Pushkin has not half 
realized his mission. Where is Homeric dignity, Byronic demonism, 
Schiller’s all-embracing sympathy? All is submerged in resonant 
rimes. If Goethe is the giant Antaeus, invincible, since his mother- 
earth provides him with ever increasing vigor, Pushkin envisages 
all phenomena as a charming, but static, image. Faust is degraded 
to an anaemic variation of a glorious theme; its hero—to a blasé, 
a decadent wit. 

Of course, this verdict becomes axiomatic. It does away with the 
need to defend ideas. A luke-warm appraisal by Belinsky’s hench- 
men, Chernishevsky and Drujinin, culminates in the vitriolic attack 
of the adamantine Pisarev, stern opponent of “ pure” art. A sole 
dissenter is Grigoriev who underscores the liberalism of the aristo- 
crat-poet, his unfailing devotion to justice, and the singularly 
Goetheesque color of his literary criticism. 
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The seventies contribute a more historical approach without 
advancing the German cause. No exception is made for Faust. 
For, if the curly-haired lyceist scrawled in his first note-book a few 
hieroglyphics and intimated their source, the chrysalis was doomed, 
we are told, at birth. 

1880 heralds a complete revolution in the appreciation of Pushkin. 
Suddenly he emerges a national hero, Savior, Seer, God. Every- 
thing lies prostrate before him: Kluchevsky, Goncharov, Turgenev. 
Gogol extolls the awareness of his mission, and stamps him the 
most potent, the sole manifestation of Slav genius. Reading his 
own Weltanschauung into Oniegin, that of humility and peace, 
Dostojevsky coins the dictum: “ Pushkin is not alone Russian: he 
is the first Russian.” He bares, Dostojevsky insists, a humani- 
tarianism broader than that of Schiller, Cervantes, even Shakes- 
peare. Goethe alone is his brother in arms. 

The thesis that Alexander Sergeievich obtained his spiritual 
baptism at the court of Karl August obtains further corroboration 
in the work of Veselovsky who reasons that already in Zarskoe 
Sasha had thrilled not alone at Wieland’s Oberon and Herder’s 
Cid, but at Werther and Reineke Fuchs, translated some years later 
into the Scenes from Knighthood and Papesse Johanna. To Push- 
kin’s artistry in the handling of those borrowed themes Veselovsky 
subscribes but halfheartedly. 

By 1887 the acceptance of the German inheritance is widespread. 
Kudriavzev reveals that Pushkin’s enforced southern stay was made 
bearable through communion with Schiller, A. Schlegel, and Goethe, 
whereas Kirpichnikov focuses his analysis on the white-flame roman- 
ticism pulsating in the Tales and Ballads. Well may Archangelsky 
interpret these as a brand of vague Sehnsucht, Mereshkovsky traces 
them to but one font—Goethe. Otherwise it could not be, he says. 
For the men are twins in creative instinct, aesthetics, in the very 
means by which they achieve inner equilibrium. To wit, their 
reaction to the literature of their day, and the striking struggle for 
light on the threshold of eternal darkness (Letter to Viasemsky, 
June 18, 1824). 

However, the most comprehensive juxtaposition is that of Ches- 
henin, who supplies a Muscovite double for each of Goethe’s 
characters. Faust lives in Ontegin with the Cain stigma of un- 
quenchable doubt. Maseppa, Salieri, Dubrovsky are but so many 
Egmonts expiating excess in torture or death. Borts wears the mask 
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of Gétz, burning for an abstraction, but deaf to individual suffer- 
ing. Clavigo is recreated in the Prisoner; Tasso in Lensky. Theirs 
is an unforgiveable crime: the transgression of Schicklichkeit, as 
condemnable in love as in hatred. And it is just this unerring per- 
ception of measure which makes for the greatness of Tatiana, the 
eastern Iphigenia. If one adds that each of Pushkin’s martyrs 
sports under Werther’s cloak Goethe’s own bucolic jacket, Ches- 
hinin’s chart becomes irresistible. 

Yet, two critics choose to disagree. One, Nekrasov, reads all 
resemblance between Pushkin and Goethe in terms of cognate 
temperament, the other, Dashkevich, marvels at Pushkin’s triumph 
over his torn self, a victory unmatched by the empty idealism or 
detached Olympianism of Weimar. 

The French stage their comeback in the analysis undertaken in 
1900 by the Petersburg University. Yet, while Batushkov draws a 
parallel between Pushkin and Racine, he unearths the counterpart 
of Boris not in Hyppolite, but in Berlichingen. Similarly, when 
Kosmin brings to light Pushkin’s indomitable championship of de 
Staél, he strengthens against his better judgment the knot with 
Germany. 

So, through vicissitudes of misinterpretation, acclaim, neglect, 
condemnation, and final triumph, through “ isms ” and far-fetched 
collating with all the great spokesmen of the day, the Goethe- 
Pushkin thesis is nourished and fortified. 

Since the pivot of the issue has been Pushkin’s alleged inability 
to fight his way to Faust in the original, we will take up the evidence 
at hand. In the parental home, where the Fraulein chatted in 
anything but her native language, and in school, where exploits of 
Staufen and Habsburg were transmitted in French, Sasha found 
German a stumbling block. Yet two mates, both life-long comrades, 
soon unlocked to him a miraculous world. Delwig, as freshman 
conversant only with Russian, became in no time Pushkin’s “ living 
Lexicon, and inspired commentary ” for the kingdom of Klopstock, 
Schiller, and Goethe. As customary with Pushkin, the sequence 
proceeds in a sweeping crescendo. 

Even more far-reaching is the affection for Kiichelbecker, the 
“ tape-worm,” who eventually wears the nimbus of a God. It is to 
him that Pushkin turns in his hour of trial, imploring to sing 
“once more of love, fame, the Caucasus, and Schiller.” A higher 
tribute still: “ Kiichla ” is eternalised in Lensky. Among the first 
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Kiichelbecker introduces Sasha to Kant, the “ dusty old fool,” who 
in less facetious moments emerges the equal of Seneca and Tacitus. 
Klopstock earns scorn, but with all the more fervor does Pushkin 
espouse Wieland’s Oberon. By 1816, we have the Russian’s own 
translation of Schiller’s Punschlied, a testimonial to the poet’s 
friendship with the liberal hussar Kaverin, and, more to the point, 
with Jukovsky, beloved and admired, though an admitted “ Mus- 
covite and German.” 

If Jukovsky magnanimously introduces the youth into all his 
literary projects, Sasha, in turn, marvels at the elder’s facility. 
“ The rascal, another tour de force ” (To Gnedich, Sept. 22, 1812), 
such is his glowing comment on the profuse translations of Schiller, 
Tieck, Novalis, Jean Paul, Humboldt. However, it is Goethe who 
lends glamor to the Almanach with the Roman Carnival, Trip to 
Italy, Fairy Tales, Letters from Switzerland, Herrmann and Doro- 
thea. These seedlings are to bring rich harvest: in his own poems 
Pushkin quotes whole sections from Jukovsky’s Count of Habsburg, 
and Boris is but a Falscher Demetrwus in full manhood. 

With Sasha free from the discipline of school, the poets are 
inseparable. First Wieland absorbs them, then Goethe’s lyrics. 
Some day the Fischer will scale a note of deeper tragedy in Push- 
kin’s Seamaiden, and Mignon throb with fresh life in Tavrida and 
Desire. 

Yet, Jukovsky’s is not an undisputed hold. A convinced Racinian, 
Katenin introduces Alexander Sergeievich into Goethe’s theory of 
historical evolution, and the “ German ” Turgenevs broadcast addi- 
tional glories of Jena and Heidelberg. What could be more pro- 
phetic than that Pushkin refuses to burn his incense with the 
“lovers of wisdom ” before the shrine of Schiller, and allies himself 
with the allegedly “ vulgar ” creator of Faust? A lasting memorial 
of this allegiance are the love-poems of 1819. 

In the south the assimilation of Goethe brings even more succulent 
fruit. To Mignon Pushkin restores the poignant: “ Who has seen 
the country ...” lost in Jukovsky’s version. Even in his reader 
the poet presupposes a familarity with Goethe: for epigraphs of 
Caucasian Prisoner and Tavrida he chooses: “ Gib meine Jugend 
mir zuriick.” His own Demon Pushkin defends as a generic type, 
“ of the kind of the great Goethe ” (On Demon, 1824). Finally, to 
crown an abundant year, we are given the Carriage of Life, whose 
shadow world diverges from that of Schwager Kronos in but one 
essential: Pushkin faces the hereafter with a smile. 
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Every additional month bespeaks a closer contact with Weimar. 
Goethe, an emblem of quietist tolerance and enlightenment, an- 
nounces himself, as formerly, through Faust and Egmont, but 
another, popular, sufferer casts his lugubrious shadow over the 
Gypsies and Dubrovsky: Werther. To 1824 belongs the most 
quoted : “ As I read the Bible, the Holy Ghost will sometime pull at 
my heartstrings, but I prefer Goethe and Shakespeare.” 

By this time Pushkin is master of German. He pleads with his 
brother to forward without delay the Berlin reviews of the Prisoner, 
together with all available tomes of the Classics. “ But, my dear, 
if at all possible, buy, beg, steal for me the Memoirs of Fouqué! 
You have no idea what Fouqué means! He is more enchanting than 
Byron . . . a hundred times more colorful than Napoleon!” And, 
if he contrasts the “half deceased ” Goethe with the “fully de- 
composed ” Byron, he gives a far more eloquent proof of constancy 
by studying Meister and Tasso, and completing September 26 in 
his Quarrel of Bookseller and Poet a reproduction of the Vorspiel 
auf dem Theater. 

Goethe’s own technique is to Pushkin an unwritten canon, a 
Supreme Court. “Does B. really intend to drop all that is light 
and gay in poetry? Where will remain satire? One will have to 
do away with Orlando, Fuchs! A bit rigid!” (Mich. Jan. 25, 
1825.) 

Already a new problem attracts the poet: the relation between 
critic and creative artist. In Russia, he complains, there is none. 
Its journalists discuss “telescope and telegraph” sprinkling them 
with a few dates. Crude and unbending is as yet their tool, the 
word. In France criticism is controlled by ignoramuses, and the 
belles Lettres, by bores. Byron and Scott substitute diffuseness for 
principle. Only one country has hit upon the proper balance in 
extending unreserved authority to Lessing and Herder. 

From here Pushkin passes to yet another preoccupation: the 
stage. Two conditions are singled out as the sine qua non 
of tragedy: “la vraisemblance des passions ”—Shakespeare, and 
“Ja vérité du costume et du dialogue”—Goethe. The formula 
is tried in Boris. We know the outcome: the poet applauds himself 
and hurls: “ Hurrah, Pushkin, you nom d’un chien!” The only 
cloud to mar the beatitude is the need of an instant translation into 
the tongue of Goethe. The French or Russians need not count. 
“ They will find allusions to the Warsaw revolt, and say: but pray.” 
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Next there stretches before Pushkin’s eyes the dazzling panorama 
of Russian history in the making. Out of hazy Novgorod and 
Kiev, with half-legendary Mstislav, Olga, and Sofia, he reconstructs, 
led on by Herder and Goethe to Karamsin and the Letopisi, a whole 
chain of causes and events. Nationality, preaches Pushkin, is as 
illusive as air. It feeds on climate, creed, way of living (Notes on 
Reading, 1825). 

1826 brings echoes from the West-Ostlicher Divan. The objec- 
tivity of Goethe’s orientalism is found superior to that of the 
English who mimick the east, while in the Mob, with its spokesman, 
a high priest of V’art pour Vart, Pushkin dresses his thesis in 
Goethe’s metaphor: the poet is not a streetpaver. The phenomenon 
reoccurs in the gripping Stingy Knight. It draws heavily on 
Scherz, List, und Rache not only for interpretation and treatment, 
but for the meter. The blank verse of the placid episodes pulsates 
with breathless rhythm in the impassioned climax. 

Curiously, the date of the most important work can be only 
approximated. “Goethe’s Faust is the greatest creation of poetic 
fancy, ...a summary as complete of the new era, as the Iliad of 
classic antiquity” (On Byron, 1827). Simultaneously, Pushkin 
informs Pogodin: “ Victory, victory, Faust is accepted, all but two 
lines!” (Scratched out by the Tzar.) Here the Goethecult 
reaches its apogee. A past master of all form, his every gesture is 
watched, says Pushkin, by the entire literary world. Repeatedly 
Byron had tried to emulate Faust, in turn caricaturing and en- 
nobling him, but in “the duel with the Goliath of Romanticism, 
he became invariably lame as Jacob.” 

Strangely, the extensive references to Goethe die out after 1828. 
The long planned periodical consumes all of Pushkin’s energy. 
“ Our Journal, the first and only in Holy Russia, must appear next 
year. We must justify the approbation of the great Goethe ... our 
patriarch.” 

The comprehensiveness of Pushkin’s reading tells now in an 
unprecedented richness of content and style. Herder dictates the 
dénouement of Oniegin; Jean Paul—the Lady Peasant; Kant, 
Lessing, and “ that despicable pedant ” Gottsched—the Article on 
the Drama. A chance line in a German review fructifies into 
Mozart and Salieri. Prophetic of Pushkin’s own fate, but inspired 
by E. T. A. Hoffmann, is the gruesome Queen of Spades, its 
harassed protagonist but another variant of Faust. Research into 
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Hans Sachs, Goethe’s model, serves to enhance Pushkin’s awe 
before the “oldest, wisest satire” of all ages. Just two more 
casual allusions in 1836: “ Faust fills me with ecstasy, but there 
are times when I prefer an epigram,” and: “the rhetoric of 
desperation beloved by Goethe and frowned upon by critics, is about 
to lose general favor.” However, death alone cuts the chord. It is 
yet Alexander Sergeievich who encourages and directs the first 
Russian translation of Faust, that of Eduard Huber. 

Even if one were to disregard all evidence advanced by Smirnova’s 
Memoirs, there can be no doubt that the reluctance with which 
Sasha had faced German had long since yielded to undisguised 
admiration. His last letters underscore this change. To his wife 
he lauds, now ironically, more often censoriously, Teutonic wisdom, 
ambition, clarity, and thoughtfulness (Sept. 1833). To be German 
means to be intellectually honest, and unselfishly devoted to science 
(March 13, 1831). Unaided, Pushkin makes an abstract of the 
German history of his ancestor, Abram Hannibal. In coach and 
diligence he eagerly seizes the opportunity to converse in German, 
feigning ignorance only when confronted by a five-headed Hydra 
“in yellow jackets and black veils.” Repeatedly, he laments that 
entire hordes of German treasures still await the magical hand of 
Katenin and Jukovsky. 

There can be even less doubt that Goethe strongly colored Push- 
kin’s literary course. Certainly, the roads traversed by both are 
strikingly alike. As youths both feed on Anacreonism, even 
though Pushkin’s diet calls for more minute doses of Wieland, than 
of Berni, Grasse, Voltaire. Also, he is more “ aufgeknopft” than 
the suave Geheimrat. What Herder, von Klettenberg, and Merck 
do for Goethe, Byron and the selfsame Herder do for Pushkin. 
Goethe’s sentence in behalf of his folk-poetry: “ Nicht ich schuf 
meine Gedichte: meine Gedichte schufen mich,” is applicable to 
the Songs of the West Slavs. If Goethe graduates from the appren- 
ticeship of Sachs to that of Shakespeare, from Ich poetry to classi- 
cism, from idyll to aesthetics, history, and statesmanship, Pushkin 
inverts solely the order of the first process. True, Goethe’s vacil- 
lation between being and becoming is translated by the Russian into 
a more pointed arch: he scales the whole gamut between spiritual 
wonder and debauchery. 

A like bravado pervades Pushkin’s religious utterance. Perhaps 
he is no more deaf to the God within than Goethe. Many a lofty 
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image in the Lyrics owes its lifeblood to the irreconcilable dualism 
of body and soul. Yet so unwavering is the emphasis on the broad- 
est emancipation, that, lifting the veil from pretense and sham, 
Pushkin grows abusively, relentlessly gross. Eucharistic rites are 
valued lower than good wine. It gives the poet a sadistic thrill to 
humiliate the most bigoted of church elders. No blockhead and 
boor plays the fool as uniformly as the priest. It would almost 
seem that the reserve, upheld as the unerring earmark of genius, 
forsakes him alone here. 

Uncompromising, relentless is Alexander Sergeievich’s insistence 
on freedom. Liberty is tantamount to genius. He gets involved in 
freemasonry and the December riots. Always he champions the 
cause of the underdog: Greece, Serbia, Italy, no matter what the 
cost. Nothing can equal in his eyes the degradation of slavery, and 
nothing brings forth such fireworks of fury and hatred as native 
censorship. From the First Message down to the late Essays on 
Style and Education the leitmotive is the stupid cowardice of the 
bureaucrat, this squalid insect, which Pushkin is ready to stab with 
the deadliest weapon, that of Goetheesque creative thought (On 
Daring, 1828). A noble, and proud of a family rooted deeper than 
the Romanovs, he is more than Goethe a son of the people. 

An adherent of naturalism (On Reading, 1825), Pushkin never- 
theless refuses to subscribe to the apotheosis of the peasant with its 
war on intellect. Weakness upon weakness is piled on his rural 
heroes, undependable, cruel, bloodthirsty. The touching epistles to 
his nurse are, of course, in a class apart. True, the sporadic lust 
for country air and peace, the fervid adulation of the sea return 
with a tragic undertone after his wedding, but Pushkin would have 
rebelled against the isolation of Goethe’s retreat. His realm is the 
salon, epigram, gossip, obscenity. 

In expressing their feelings Pushkin’s characters are unrestrained. 
Passion is synonymous with perfectability. If Germany had to its 
credit a single feat: the freeing of Russia from Gallic shackles, it 
has amply justified its existence, asserts the poet. Inspiration is 
sublime, as “ indispensable in geometry as in poetry.” “ Each line 
must mirror a poet’s soul, each artist be judged by his own prin- 
ciples ” (Inspiration and Delight, 1824, Lett. Jan. 1825), and “a 
savant without genius reminds one of a mule, who, anxious to fill 
himself with the spirit of Mahomet, cuts up the Koran. and 
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swallows it” (1825). Hardly on a plane with Goethe as a life- 
builder, Pushkin raises Schelling’s doctrine of the sanctity of a 
poet’s vocation to a Magna Carta of freedom. The aim of poetry is 
poetry ; an artist is above progress, time, rule (Essays, 1825-31). 
Pushkin lives the theory. As a man he is harassed, brusque, 
vulgar, but the poet achieves a sunny calm, alongside of which even 
Goethe’s wisdom is stilted and artificial. On the eve of new 
“isms”: Schopenhauer, Baudelaire, Maeterlinck, Pushkin keeps 
and bestows to the world Goethe’s Hellenic dignity. 


Lusov KEEFER 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Among the shortcomings of dictionaries about which not only 
philologists, but also cultivated laymen are often heard complain, 
there is one that may well deserve a short discussion: the inclusion, 
by lexicographers, of non-existent words. We shall attempt to 
illustrate this assertion by a consideration of one of the most elabo- 
rate works that is consulted at present: the new Historical Dic- 
tionary of the Spanish Academy.* . 

As it is helpful, in such cases, to focus upon a single particularly 
symptomatic question, we may ask: what are the criteria that should 
guide a lexicographer in determining whether a given form of the 
type aventajado, avinagrado should be accepted as participial or 
adjectival in nature? 

On the one hand, there are nominative verbs in Spanish of the 
type aconsejar, aflojar, on which are formed the regular participles: 
aconsejado, aflojado. On the other hand, adjectives expressing re- 
semblance are immediately derived from nouns and bear the same 
form as the participles: afrancesado, anaranjado;? no verbs afran- 
cesar, anaranjar have ever existed. 


1 Diccionario Histérico de la Lengua espanola, Madrid, Academia 
Espaiiola, 2 vol., 1933-36 (A-Ce). 

* Historically, they can be traced back to two sources a) the participle of 
“ aconsejado” could be directly referred to “consejo” so as to eliminate 
the intermediate verb, and new adjectives of the same structure could be 


drawn from any noun; b) the Latin type caudatus, coronatus, dentatus 
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There are dubious cases, where, at first glance, the words ending 
in -ado can come either from the verb or from the noun: azucarado-— 
azticar—azucarar.. If the verb really exists, it does not necessarily 
represent the point of departure. It may have been developed after 
the adjective, which subsequently assumed the value of a participle 
and thus prepared the way for the verb. But the very existence of 
the verb may be problematic. Often, where a verb derived from a 
noun is listed, observation reveals that its only form in actual use 
is the supposed past participle. Now, the question arises as to 
whether the word is not a simple adjective, derived directly from 
the noun. If this is so, the supposed verb does not exist at all. 
Conversely, we sometimes meet with a fictitious adjective, concealing 
the only current form of a verb. 

As the form alone does not permit any classification of the char- 
acter of the words, we must establish some other principles that 
may help us to differentiate the two values. Before entering into 
the details, however, it is useful to state the reasons for these 
ambiguities. 

Among the nominative verbs,* the group which denotes actions 
affecting an object is of major importance for the study of past 
participles, since this type implies a very intense activity, con- 
centrated on causing the object to assume a certain quality. How- 
ever, an act of transformation is rarely accessible to direct observa- 
tion in every day life. If it takes but a few moments, it will be 
overlooked, and if it covers a long period, its very slowness may 
make it imperceptible. What is usually encountered, is not the 
action as it is carried out, but the consequences of the consummated 
event. We seldom witness the process by which a watch is gilded 
or silvered, unless we choose to go to the craftsman’s shop. But 
all of us have seen gilded and silvered watches, in which the 
original action has dwindled to the point of denoting a mere quality 
based on its effect. Grammatically speaking, these words are usually 


could easily assume an additional a- owing to the mobility of this element 
in a great many Old Castilian words: (a)juntar, (a) temer—(a) tan, 
(a) tamano—(a)jedrez, (a) tambor. 

%It is true that the Dictionary lists as adjectives not only such as have 
been derived from nouns, but also participles that have lost their original 
verbal substance. These two categories should be strictly kept asunder 
in the historical perspective of the language. 

*Carl S. R. Collin, Etude sur le développement de sens du suffive -ata 
..., Lund (1918), pp. 132-141 and passim, 
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employed but in one form, namely the past participle. They are to 
a certain extent defective, and this kind of syntactic defectiveness 
should be noted no less than the one which is so profusely treated 
in morphology. 

This is the reason why so many words of the “ avinagrado ” type 
have easily passed from the verbal to the nominative function. 
Since the characteristic inflexional forms of the verbs occur only 
rarely, they have simply been shaken off, and association with their 
nominal stems (“ gold, silver”) has led to the formation of analo- 
gous words on the same pattern, directly derived from the nouns. 

Thus, “temblar como un azogado” seems to have been used 
from the fifteenth century onward. We run across similar colloca- 
tions in Celestina and in Romances Viejos as well as in the works of 
various classical and modern authors. With such a vast number of 
examples available, one feels inclined to term “ azogado” a simple 
adjective, substantivized like the forms for most diseases. Well- 
grounded as this conclusion might appear, it is quite wrong. J. 
Acosta chanced to write in his Historia Natural de las Indias: 
“ Tas personas que destapan las ollas se azogan y mueren.” So 
azogarse must have existed as a real verb. But, were it not for this 
single instance of a finite form, we most probably could not be 
sure of its existence. 

In many cases, the chronological facts suffice to clarify the ques- 
tion of priority. Azulado was derived from azul at the time when 
the adjectival type was at its highest (1600-1650) on the pattern 
of agamuzado, amoratado. Azular did not exist at all in the Golden 
Age. It is a beautiful innovation introduced as late as the time of 
Zorrilla: “los céncavos espacios que el aire didfano azula.” Origi- 
nally, the corresponding verb had been azulear (like blanquear, 
negrear). 

Agigantado, used by Ovalle (1646), belongs to the abizcayado, 
ajudiado, amulatado group, occurring, above all, in the picaresque 
novels. Agigantarse did not come into existence until after Bello 
extracted it, so to speak, from the former adjective, interpreting 
this adjective as a participle. The gap of two centuries between the 
development of the two functions leaves no doubt as to how noun, 
verb and adjective are tied together. Nor do we have any hesita- 
tion in declaring that avillanar (Cervantes) is based on avillanado 
(already familiar to Juan del Encina and Lucas Fernandez), which, 
in its turn, is derived from villano. 
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But there are certain limits to the reliability of dates. When 
the difference of time is no greater than a few decades, we should 
abstain from resorting to this criterion in view of the incompleteness 
of our dictionaries. Furthermore, there often remains the possi- 
bility of two spontaneous, independent attempts to enrich the 
vocabulary. In these cases, we must deal with syntactic criteria. 

There is one particular shade of meaning which we can hardly 
apprehend unless we associate it with a pre-existent verb, and that 
is the instrumental function of the noun included in the stem of 
the respective formations. The very idea of a means or a motive 
force instantly suggests or even is preceded by, the idea of an action. 
This does not imply that the verb previously existed in what we used 
to call the common speech. A germ, a vague presentiment of it 
might have appeared in the mind of the author just before he wrote 
down the form in -ado (which thus turns out to be a participle), 
and then have vanished. At any rate, its very creator could not 
have attained the form without passing through a certain verbal 
zone. This momentary, unshapen verbal idea, dimly emerging in 
the mind of a single individual, deserves study and listing in a 
scientific dictionary as representative of a real verb. Let us see, 
whether the Dictionary does not sometimes sin against that im- 
portant principle: 

1. basquina de tafetén pardo, atorzalada con oro (Libros de Caballerias) ; 

2. andan por las calles danzando como atarantados (Marmol, Descrip- 
cién de Africa) ; 

3. alabardas ataujiadas de oro y plata (Maldonado, Peregr. de F. M. 
Pinto) ; 

4. el aveninado por téxico (A. de Palencia) ; 


5. el teatro anubado con buen ayre (Villarroel) ; 
6. alacranado = picado, inficionado por un alacrén. 


All these words are looked upon as adjectives by the compilers of 
the Dictionary. Yet why not suppose the (however transitory) 
existence of such verbs as atorzalar, atarantar, ataujiar, aveninar, 
anubar, alacranar ? 

It is under these headings that the instances should be entered. 
What makes us feel the verbal substance is the statement of the 
acting force, made either implicitly (atarantado, viz. por la taran- 
tula), or explicitly. In the latter case, either a tautology may be 
involved (aveninados por téxico) or a closer specification (atorza- 
lado con oro). If this condition is suppressed, there is no longer 
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any need of raising to the level of a verb what can be explained 
as an ordinary, motionless adjective. 

But here again, the Historical Dictionary lacks consistency to a 
deplorable extent. It calls azafranado an adjective in “ color 
azafranado ” (B. Casas), “ tocas azafranadas” (Castillejo), “ toca- 
dos azafranados” (Villalén). For some incomprehensible reason, 
however, it attributes “ vestidas de una ropa azafranada ” (B. Casas) 
to the verbal domain. So far as can be conjectured from the 
context, the hue rather than the process of dying was viewed by the 
author. Similarly, in the case of “aztcar y canela y otras especies 
finas, azafranadas” (Nola, Libro de Cocina), mere resemblance of 
flavor seems to be alluded to, and in no wise the action of spicing. 

The classification is likewise arbitrary with regard to avinagrado. 
In the example “el pan que es duro, o avinagrado, 0 mal cocho” 
(Guevara), we are told that the word is a verb, and in the group 
“esta que aca tenéis por avinagrada” (Villalon), it is declared an 
adjective, and it is treated as such, when metaphorically used. 

These latter cases are complicated, because avinagrar and azafra- 
nar do exist in reality as verba finita, and though the explicit 
mention of an instrument undoubtedly implies the verbal nature of 
the word, the rule does not lend itself to inversion. Even though 
it is not specified, the idea of an instrument may have faintly or 
distinctly been present in the author’s mind, and this is a psycho- 
logic condition which is beyond our realm of knowledge. We must 
therefore confine ourselves to a statement of the greater probability. 
In the absence of clear evidence, we must regard a case as adjectival, 
if many unquestionably nominative formations sprang up in its 
time, which may have tempted the author to contribute toward this 
vogue. This is actually the case with the Golden Age, to which we 
owe many hundreds of such formations: abrasilado, ahigadado, 
alagartado, ametalado, amoriscado—adamado, ahembrado, alacayado, 
amujerado, aninado—adinerado, ahacendado, aposesionado, arren- 
tado—aburrado, acaballado, acamellado, apapagayado—abigotado, 
amostachado, ajuanetado, etc. A more accurate analysis should, 
moreover, pay attention to the frequency of the formation in the 
particular literary species, the personal style of the writer, and other 
indirect evidence. 

But there are cases where the Dictionary postulates verbs that 
never have, nor could have existed at all. To speak of a verb in the 
case of “ cada libra de cdiamo asedado” (Cédula Real de Alquileres 
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y precios, 1642), when countless words exist of the type of alesnado, 
abellotado, aterciopelado, acambrayado, atafetanado, atisuado, agri- 
setado, adamascado (all of them obviously expressing mere resem- 
blance, and none of them accompanied by verbs) can only be styled 
a lexicographic mirage! 

The second internal criterion is the degree of semantic vicinity. 
If the logical tie between the noun and the supposed adjective is a 
very complex one, there is always a valid reason for suspecting the 
agency of an intermediate verb. For the verb, expressing motion 
in itself, is more subject to a shifting of its original sense than is 
the fixed noun. 

Are we entitled to list azurronarse as an independent verb? Its 
free use is nowhere attested, the only extant form being the past 
participle: ojuelos azurronados (Quevedo); manzana azurronada 
(Abu Zacaria) ; becerruca azurronada (Pereda). The only reason- 
able translation of this is: resembling an ear enclosed in a “ zurrén.” 
The relation between the stem and the derivation comprises a local 
element and an idea of similarity. It is so intricate, and the dis- 
tance between the point of comparison and the object referred to is 
so considerable that the existence of a verb is made rather plausible. 
In this case, we fully agree with the decision of the Dictionary. 

A further symptom of an intermediate verbal zone occurs when 
the resemblance does not refer to a striking quality of the object in 
the state of repose (except, when the phenomena are only perceptible 
in movement, such as the storm and the lightning, and immediately 
suggest adjectives involving the same dynamic idea). 

For example, azogado among its multiplied significations has 
adopted the meaning “turbado, desalentado”’: cuan azogada y 
colérica venia su letra (Guevara). A true adjective azogado would 
have designated the calm surface of mercury, as in Oviedo’s colloca- 
tion: “ perlas . . . de color como acogado.” But, as the preacher 
was comparing a nervous handwriting to the mobility of quick- 
silver, the interference of a verb is made highly probable. Fortu- 
nately, our factual knowledge confirms this assumption: azogdronse 
las plantas (Quevedo) ; azogandoseme las piernas (Estebanillo). 

This is equally true with regard to avellanado, as used by Cervan- 
tes: “un hombre alto de cuerpo, seco de rostro, estirado y avellanado 
de miembros”; “la historia de un hijo seco avellanado.” The 
prevalent idea is not the shape (size, color, weight) of the hazel-nut, 
but the shriveling, particularly noticeable in a hazel-nut. Lope de 
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Vega wrote “ después que una persona se avellana,” which supports 
our assumption of a co-existing verb. 

If scholars have so often failed to discriminate between the two 
derivations, it is because the very language seems to baffle their 
endeavors and to take pleasure in continually mixing them together. 

The Spanish type of verb a... ear is very suitable for the expres- 
sion of a reiterated action directed toward a certain end, such as 
throwing, flinging, or knocking: abofetear, acaftaverear, alancear, 
apedrear, asaetear. Now, if the botanist is in need of an equivalent 
for “ arrow-like ” (as related to a leaf), it is the image of the arrow 
in a state of repose that will work on his mind. Consequently, he 
should resort to *alanzado. But the sound of the verb (perhaps, 
also, that of the whizzing spear) interferes, and the result is a not 
very satisfactory compromise: alanceado (Cavanilla, 1802), whose 
-e- implies the rather inopportune ideas of movement and repetition. 
Fortunately this form has meanwhile given way to a learned, but, 
at least, correct lanceolado. Yet a perfectly similar form, asaeteado, 
still occurs in Colmeiro (1871), instead of *asaetado or *sagitado, 
which would be the only ones acceptable. 

The second example takes us back to an earlier stage of the 
language. In a very belated recast of the General Chronicle (1541), 
we meet with “como estaban los siete Infantes asaborados en un 
juego.” The term in question is interpreted as an adjective, and it 
looks like a derivation from sabor. On the other hand, asaborar was 
not unknown to Villena, and, on closer inspection, the whole sen- 
tence seems to hinge on estaban asaborados as its verb (= they 
enjoyed a game). Now, the oldest version of the Chronicle, written 
in the thirteenth century, contains a similar group in a different 
context: el Cid... et el obispo ... estavan muy asaborgados. But 
here, the -g- is an unmistakable evidence that the word descended 
from a Latin formation in -icare, and the trustworthiness of this 
passage is corroborated by another, from L. Ayala. Now, in the 
fifteenth and, occasionally, in the sixteenth centuries, adjectives of 
the avinagrado type were derived (in contrast to our own habit) 
from abstract nouns. Agraciado (Santillana), apasionado (Celes- 
tina), aquerenciado (Cancionero de Encina), adolorado (Cibda- 

treal), ahervorado (Cabrera) precede the respective verbs (if there 
are any) by some decades. So we are safe in assuming that the 
transition from the transparent asaborgado to the dubious asaborado 
is due to the interference of such formations. Preference was 
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given the verbal form that seemed to bring the word into direct 
contact with the noun sabor. Were it not for the old example 
casually preserved, we could have been misled by the form and 
should have looked on asaborado as of nominative origin. (Com- 
parison of the sister languages: Fr. savourer, Ital. assaporare, could 
as well protect us from error). 

We have tried to give here no more than a preparatory survey 
of what remains to be done. There are reasons enough that tenta- 
tively urge us to elucidate even the most intricate cases. 

The lexicographer would not be the only one to profit by this 
inquiry. The grammarian demands information on the exact 
boundary between inflexion and word-formation. His must be the 
attempt to trace the transition from the nominal to the verbal 
domain with utmost accuracy. Furthermore, he is confronted with 
the delicate new questions of “syntactic defectiveness ” and “ the 
interlying verbal zone.” 

Students of literature and style will be primarily concerned with 
the clarification of the extent to which genuine creation (or 
derivation) of a new lexical unit can be separated from a mechanical 
application of already exploited word material. If there seems to 
be something striking about aconejado, aindiado, ajesuitado, asoca- 
rronado, asochantrado, it is due to their freshness and originality 
and to the surprising effect which occurs, when ordinary adjectives 
are disguised as verbs. We have a right to inquire whether asedado, 
avellanado, avinagrado, etc. produced a similar impression, or 
whether they were reckoned among the average, colorless, unimpres- 
sive participles. 

The lexicographer himself must observe the following rules: 

1. State, if a verbum finitum “avinagrar” was in use; if so, try to 
reconstruct the sequence of the evidence of the dates. 

2. In the absence of finite forms, subject “avinagrado” itself to a 
close syntactic analysis. If coupled with the idea of an instrument (a), 
or if loosely linked to the noun from the semantic viewpoint (b), or if 
resembling the noun in its state of movement rather than that of repose 
(c), list the forms as participles and assume the existence of a verb. 

3. In case the instrumental idea may have been expressed implicitly, 
the function thus remaining dubious, try to introduce literary criteria. 

4. Take into consideration similar derivations, which help to retrace 
the original state of things, if obscured by subsequent shiftings. 


Thus, there is a curious overlapping and interlocking of lexi- 
cography, grammar and style in this particular linguistic province, 
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and the compiler of a dictionary has no chance to do his work well, 
unless he pays due regard to the achievements of the neighboring 
disciplines.® 
Y. MALKIEL 
New York 


PATHELIN 


Whence came the name of the hero of the farce, Maitre Pierre 
Pathelin? Petit de Julleville believed it to be an invention of the 
author’s, but others have held that some antecedent word must have 
suggested it. Du Cange, followed by Littré, derived Pathelin 
from Paterinus, i. e. a member of a heretical sect, hence a false 
speaker, a flatterer. Chevaldin related the name to an earlier 
word meaning “language,” connected somehow with the modern 
slang patelin.t Sainéan took it from the verb pateler, which Pals- 
grave as early as 1530 in his Esclaircissement (pp. 484, 681) trans- 
lated by “chitter, as a young bird does before she can sing her 
tune”;* from “chirp” to “prattle” is a short step, and for 
Sainéan the hero’s name meant simply jaseur. He seems originally 
to have derived the slang word patelin from the farce, assuming 
that it first signified “langage obscur et embrouillé, comme celui 
débité par maitre Pathelin, terme synonyme de baragouin”; 
“ensuite pays ot l’on parle patelin ... ; de la, dans le langage 
populaire, pays natal et compatriote.”* More recently, in his 
Sources indigénes 11, 1925, p. 15, he mentions neither the play nor 
the meaning baragouin and states merely that “ pateler s’applique 


5ST am greatly obliged to Professor Spitzer for various suggestions and 
to Dr. Anna Hatcher for her valuable criticism of this paper. 

1 Les Jargons de la farce de Pathelin, 1903, pp. 1 ff. Chevaldin’s conclu- 
sions, plausible in the main, are inadequately supported by his philological 
suggestions. His examples are useful, but are presented with no regard 
for chronology and include several incorrect attributions. 

*It should be noted, however, that Godefroy, s.v. patiler (gazouiller), 
records a much earlier example from the treatise of Gautier de Bibles- 
worth, which must date from before 1304 (cf. Gréber’s Grundriss, 1902, 
11", 857). 

* These conclusions emerge from his Langue de Rabelais 1, 1923, 378 and 
Argot ancien, 1907, 207; cf. also his Sources de Vargot ancien 1, 1912, 412. 
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au gazouillement des oiseaux. De 1a patelin, synonyme de patois 
et de pays natal, ce dernier encore vivace dans le vulgaire parisien.” 
This last conclusion seems to me to represent the correct chronology, 
but it is now necessary to find a place within its general frame for 
the hero of the farce and the meaning baragouin, and to support 
these hypotheses by such evidence as is available. 

The whole question is complicated by the fact that the surviving 
examples of the word and of its derivatives, pateliner, patelinage, 
patelineux, patelinots, are later than the play, and that all but two 
or three of them must be connected directly with the play itself. 
This is true, for instance, of the earliest datable example, which 
occurs in a charte de rémission signed by King Louis XI at Tours 
shortly before Easter in the year 1470 (new style) ,* where the word 
in its context (pateliner et faire du malade) can refer only to the 
farce. It is also true of another datable example, seemingly not 
cited before in this connection, that appears in one of Menot’s maca- 
ronic sermons delivered at Tours in 1508: “ Domini ecclesiastici et 
mercatores, gustastisne . . . quid est ludere du patelin et du beau 
beau?” * It is likewise true of all but one of the examples of 
patelin and its derivatives in Rabelais, of two in Coquillart’s works, 
and of various later instances that might be cited. 

In most of the examples just mentioned (the charte de rémission, 
Menot’s sermon, Pantagruel 11, 30 and 111, 34), the words connote 
deceit and derive from the hero’s character or from the plot of the 
play. Coquillart (1450-1510) in his Droits nouveaux (ed. Héri- 
cault, 1, 86) probably uses the verb pateliner with the more 
specific meaning of “ to deceive by flattery, to flatter”: “ Elle [la 
bourgeoise de basse lignie] a sa couple de chevaulx. / Aprés sur- 
viennent fringuereaulx / Dancer, joncher, patheliner.” This mean- 
ing is also found in Robert Estienne’s Dictionnaire francois-latin 
(1549, repeated in that of 1573) where pateline is glossed by 
“ palpatur ” with the example, “ Comment il pateline ceste femme! 
Quam blande mulieri palpatur!” By Cotgrave’s time the word 
had come to mean “ a cogger, colloguer, flatterer, soother, smoother ; 


* Bibliothéque de V'Ecole des Chartes, 1847-48, 258-60. The document is 
dated according to the old style “ou moys d’avril, avant Pasques, l’an de 
grace mil eccce soixante et neuf.” Easter occurred on April 22 in 1470. 

5“ Sermons choisis de Michel Menot,” ed. J. Néve, Bibl. du xve siécle, t. 
XxIx, 1924, p. 17. Oudin, s. v. beau beau (faire) glosses “ flatter en appar- 
ence, faire caresse et trahir en derriére.” 
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a cousener ; a pratler or fond dallier; also, a Buffoon, or Vice in a 
play.” See, too Cotgrave’s definitions of patelinage and pateliner. 

In some of our examples, however, the word seems to be more 
directly connected with Pathelin’s use of “ divers langaiges.” Thus 
when, in Pantagruel 11, 9, Epistemon asks Panurge, “ Parlez vous 
christian, mon amy, ou langaige patelinois?”, the reference is 
obviously to the scene in the farce where Pathelin, like Panurge, 
uses various foreign tongues. Rabelais employs the word similarly 
in his letter to Antoine Hullet when he quotes from Pathelin’s 
tirade in Latin and pretends to translate it from “ patelinois ” into 
“‘ vulgaire orléanois.” In both cases the reference is to the language 
of Pathelin. 

Occasionally the concepts of deceit and language are combined. 
This is evident in Coquillart’s Monologue des Perruques (ed. Héri- 
cault 1, 292): “Les ungz par leur fin jobelin / Fournissent a 
Vapointement; / Les aultres par leur pathelin / D’un cedo bonis 
nettement.” The meaning “crafty language ” also appears in the 
questions and answers of the farce of Messieurs de Mallepaye et de 
Baillevant (ed. E. Fournier, Théatre franc. avant la Renaissance, 
p. 118): “ Et aux rustes?” “Le jobelin.” / “ Aux mignons de 
court?” “ L’accollée.” / “Aux gens de mesmes?” “ La risée.” / 
“ Et aux ouvriers?” “ Le pathelin.” Note the use of leur and le 
in these two instances. The same dual implication is present in 
Pantagruel 111, 22: “O quel patelineux!” which Urquhart and 
Motteux translate by “O the cozening prattler that he is! ”® and 
in the Farce de Calbain (ed. Fournier, op. cit., 280) : “ Vous seavez 
bien pateliner, / Mais, pour mieulx l’enjobeliner, / Dictes-luy ce 
qu’il ne fut one.” 

All these examples show that, whether or not the word existed 
before the farce, its later meanings were surely influenced by Maitre 
Pierre. In two or three instances, however, no such influence need 
be posited. The earliest of these occurs in a text held to be prac- 
tically contemporaneous with the farce, the Faintes du Monde by 
Guillaume Alexis.” Stanza 108 reads (ed. S. A. T. F., 1, 118): 


°Sainéan’s interpretation, “insinuant et trompeur comme Pathelin,” 
does not quite indicate that it is Raminagrobis’ equivocal phrases which 
are in question. 

™The editors, Piaget and Picot, date the Faintes “vers 1460.” Cons 
would put it about the same time as Pathelin, for which he accepts Hol- 
brook’s date, 1464 (“ L’Auteur de la farce de Pathelin,’ Elliott Mono- 
graphs 17, 1926, p. 111). 
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Tel scait bien faire une maison 
Qui ne sgait pas faire ung moulin; 

Tel a largement de blason 

Qui ne s¢gait pas son patelin; 860 
Tel a souvent bonne raison 

Qui ne la scait bouter en termes; 

Tel cueult des biens en la saison 

Qu’il gardera pour les gens d’armes. 


(In lines 859-860 two prints and one late manuscript read: Tel a 
Vargent par beau blason / Qui n’entend pas son patelin. This late 
reading, however, is not supported by the twenty-three other manu- 
scripts and prints that survive, and the editors rightly reject it.) 
Some seven possible interpretations of lines 859-860 have been sug- 
gested by Cons and Holbrook—who of course believe Alexis (or 
Alecis) to have been the author of the play—and in each of these 
interpretations it is assumed that the word patelin refers either to 
the title of the farce or to the character of its hero.* But the stanzas 
of the Faintes du Monde are usually fairly unified in spirit, and in 
any case we should expect the antithesis introduced in the midst of 
this one to be similar to the rest. The other lines may be trans- 
lated somewhat as follows: “ He knows how to build a house who 
cannot build a mill; . . . he often has a good cause who cannot 
put it into words; he gathers wealth at times who cannot keep it 
(who will keep it for the soldiery, i.e. be robbed of it).” In every 
instance the supposition is that a man who is competent in one 
respect may be incompetent in another. Somehow it seems to 
introduce an over-subtle note, as well as a unique gloss of the words 
son patelin to interpret lines 859-860 as: “Tel a beaucoup de 
réputation ou, comme nous disons aujourd’hui, de ‘ réclame’ qui 
n’est pas cependant trés malin, qui connait mal les finesses, la 
cautéle qu’il prétend pratiquer.” Even more difficult, in the midst 
of the other antitheses, is a second interpretation: “ Tel a largement 
de crédit, si on ne sait pas son ‘ pathelin, ” i. e. the farce, “ce 
Pathelin qui est de lui.”® I find it easier, more consonant with 


®’ Summarized by R. T. Holbrook, “Guillaume Alecis et Pathelin,” Univ. 
of California Publ. in Mod. Phil. x11, 1928, pp. 384 ff. (= separate reprint, 
pp. 100 ff.). 

®*L. Cons, op. cit., p. 129. Holbrook rings various minor and unconvinc- 
ing changes on these two conceptions. Needless to say, if the word was 
known before the play was written, one of the strongest links between the 
farce and the works of Alecis is considerably weakened. 
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the rest of the stanza and with the meaning of the word found else- 
where, to believe that patelin here signifies simply langage, and 
to translate: “he has a great talent for talking *° who cannot speak 
his own tongue, who does not know his native speech.” 

A second instance of the word in this meaning occurs in Le 
Testament Pathelin, a farce of uncertain date, but written not later 
than ca. 1505 when it was first printed, and probably somewhat 
earlier.* Pathelin, now an old man, is giving directions for his 
epitaph (p. 206) : 

Puis, faictes faire en lettre jaulne, 
Dessus moy, en beau pathelin: 

Cy repose et gist Pathelin, 

En son temps avocat sous l’orme, 
Conseiller de M. de Corne, 


Et de damoiselle sa femme. 
Priez Dieu que il ait son Ame! 


The editor, Jacob, interpreted the first pathelin as meaning “en 
style pathelinois, en langage de Pathelin,” but, although there is 
humor in the lines, there is nothing crafty, flattering, obscure or 
otherwise pathelinesque about the epitaph, the word rhymes with 
Pathelin itself, and I see no reason to define it otherwise than by 
langage. 

A third example is less certain. The word obviously means 
“language,” but whether this language is “ obscur et embrouillé,” 
as Sainéan believes (Langue de Rabelis 11, 378), must be left to 
the reader. It occurs in Pantagruel v, 27: “ Durant la procession 
[des fréres Fredone], ils fredonnoient entre les dens melodieuse- 
ment ne scay quelles antiphones, car je n’entendois leur patelin: et 
ententivement escoutant, apperceu qu’ils ne chantoient que des 


1° For this translation of blason, see the many examples in Godefroy and 
Huguet where the word means discours, explication, conversation, propos 
and, as Bos suggests (@lossaire de la langue d’oil), bagou. Note especially 
the example with avoir from Viollet le Duc’s Ancien Théatre fr. 1, 269: 
“ Ha, que ce fol a de blason!” Cf also Pathelin 456-57 and Alecis’ Blason 
de Faulses Amours, 518. Though the translation “réputation, réclame ” 
is not impossible, “gift of gab” seems more nearly to represent the idea. 
In any case, whichever interpretation of blason one prefers, the meaning 
of son patelin is not affected. 

11 Printed by P. L. Jacob (Paul Lacroix), Recueil de Farces, 1876, 179 ff. 
On the date, see Brunet, Manuel du libraire Iv, 434 and Picot’ introduction 
to “ Maistre Pierre Pathelin hystorié,” S. A. T. F., 1904, pp. 9-10. 
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oreilles. .. .” Since Rabelais knew the farce well, he may have 
had some aspect of it in mind, but the word needs no other gloss 
than langage. 

In view of the last three examples, therefore, I am inclined to 
believe that the form patelin, meaning speech or native speech, was 
in existence before the farce was written, that the choice of the 
hero’s name was influenced by his prowess as a speaker and by his 
use of divers langaiges (cf. the other figurative names in the play: 
Aignelet, Esservellé, Martin Garant, Peu-d’Aquest) and that the 
later meanings, “crafty language,” and “ gibberish,” which the 
word assumed after the farce had become popular, were facilitated 
by the fact that before it had been composed patelin already 
signified langage.** 

Grace Frank 

Bryn Mawr College 


JAKOB WASSERMANN’S LUKARDIS 


The drama and the “ novelle ” have frequently been regarded as 
somewhat akin in unity, compactness of structure, and rather 
limited scope. Consequently it is of interest to compare the treat- 
ment of the same subject matter and motif in these two literary 
forms by Jakob Wassermann. Both works are entitled Lukardis. 


**The slang meaning of patelin (spelled paquelin), “pays natal,” is 
attested from 1628, but how much earlier it may have been current we do 
not know. It may be worth noting that two early editions of the farce 
bear the title “ Maistre Pierre Pathelin et son jargon,” and that two others 
spell the name “ Pachelin.” Although Sainéan considers patelin a synonym 
of patois, he does not connect them, ascribing to the latter a popular origin 
(Sources indigénes 1, 220-222). Prof. Spitzer kindly calls my attention to 
the parallelism existing between the facetious formations with the suffixes 
-in and -ois in words like patelin, blesquin, jobelin, etc. (modelled on 
latin) and patois, patelinois, narquois, lanternoys, etc. (modelled on fran- 
gois, anglois, etc.), and he suggests that “cil oiselet” who sang “en lor 
latin” (cf. Godefroy, s. v. latin) may well have influenced the formation 
of patelin from patiler, pateller. He also points out the semantic affinities 
between the development of patelin and patois, both of which, from mean- 
ing “langage particulier,” came to signify “pays” and even, by exten- 
sion, “compatriots.” On patois with these meanings see Courrier de 
Vaugelas vim, 85 and Godefroy; for bibliography see R. H. W.* 6301. 
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The “ novelle ” appeared in 1920,’ the drama was published twelve 
years later.2 Wassermann’s wife states that the play was staged in 
Vienna in 1933, and that the dramatization of the “ novelle ” was 
undertaken as a study in dialogue.’ It is significant that at one 
time Wassermann’s friend Moritz Heimann, reader for the pub- 
lishing house of 8. Fischer which published most of his works, 
urged the novelist to write “novellen ” and a drama as an aid to 
formal, structural discipline.* 

The plot of Lukardis centers about two characters, the young 
Russian officer Nadinsky and Lukardis, an innocent girl of eighteen 
or nineteen, who has led a sheltered life in aristocratic surround- 
ings, and is engaged to Kussin, a high official, for whom she has no 
warm attachment. In the heat of battle Nadinsky suddenly aban- 
dons his company, joins the Moscow revolutionaries, is severely 
wounded, transported from one hiding-place to another, and finally 
brought to a maison de rendezvous in the hope that there he may 
remain undiscovered for two days and recover sufficiently to make 
his escape from Russia. Anastasia Karlowna, a sympathetic woman 
of middle age, who nurses the wounded officer and becomes inter- 
ested in rescuing him, prevails upon Lukardis to pose as Nadinsky’s 
mistress in this house which seems to be the one place where no 
papers of identity will be demanded. The two youthful idealists 
had never met before. Their situation is singular, the dissimulation 
which they must practice to escape detection is trying, they fall in 
love, and separate after two days of harrowing suspense, never to 
meet again. Yet they part with the conviction that, though this 
brief meeting is final, true love can triumph over time and space. 

The “novelle” Lukardis is brief and unified. There are no 
episodes, the structure is compact, and the action progresses rapidly. 
The terse exposition is followed by narration of events in chrono- 
logical sequence. There is but little dialogue, for in the interest of 
brevity Wassermann employed considerable indirect discourse which 
is concise and condensed. He resorted to direct discourse in a few 
tense situations and for more incisive characterization. The style is 


1Included in Der Wendekreis. Erste Folge. Berlin, S. Fischer, 1920, 
pp. 169-200. 

2Iukardis. Schauspiel in drei Akten, Berlin, S. Fischer, 1932. 

* Karlweis, Marta: Jakob Wassermann. Amsterdam, Querido, 1935, p. 
457. 
Ibid., p. 178. 
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direct, lucid and free from mannerisms; the diction is simple and 
concrete; the story is told with the greatest objectivity. It is in 
conformity with Goethe’s definition of the “ novelle” as “ eine sich 
ereignete unerhérte Begebenheit ”; in singularity of theme, concise- 
ness, objectivity, condensed indirect discourse, restricted use of 
dialogue, use of expressive gestures, and rapid progression of unified 
action it reveals the influence of Wassermann’s study of Kleist’s 
narratives.° 

In dramatizing the “novelle” Wassermann enlarged its scope, 
added several characters, portrayed other personages such as Ana- 
stasia and Igor in sharper relief, made changes of scene, omitted 
certain details, added others, heightened suspense, and introduced 
an inner conflict of importance. Although each of the three acts 
contains considerable material not found in the narrative, the 
second act presents the greatest departure. Here the scene shifts 
from the room occupied by Nadinsky and Lukardis to the abode of 
the revolutionary Krasnucha and again to Kussin’s bureau. Much 
of the intrigue of Krasnucha and his accomplices has no bearing on 
the destiny of the two principal characters. These additions and 
changes were probably introduced because Wassermann felt that 
the range of his “ novelle ” was too limited for even a brief drama. 
The result is a change of emphasis, a certain loss of unity, and a 
shifting of interest from the surging rush of emotions precipitated 
by the strange situation into which Nadinsky and Lukardis were 
thrown so suddenly. On the other hand, some scenes of the drama, 
notably those in which the principal characters appear, gain in 
intensity, tension and suspense. In the drama relief from suspense 
is provided by the introduction of characters with emphasis upon 
the revolution; in the narrative it is induced quite unobtrusively 
by fatigue and sleep on the part of the young pair. Because of its 
greater unity, the “ novelle” provides more sustained interest. 

The brief exposition, with which the “ novelle ” opens, arouses 
and holds interest. The presentation of antecedent events is so 
closely linked up with the story proper as to make the transition 
almost imperceptible. Since the plot may well be said to begin 
when Nadinsky joins the revolutionaries, the exposition is thus 
limited to a terse statement of the time, the place, and the circum- 
stances which led to his sudden, impulsive desertion. 


5 Ibid., p. 345. 
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In the drama the sequence of exposition and action is quite 
different, due in part to the greater detail with which antecedent 
events are presented. For it is only in the fourth scene, after 
Anastasia Karlowna has under false pretexts engaged an apartment 
in the maison de rendezvous for Nadinsky, that a commissar begins 
the exposition by supplying the mistress of the house with informa- 
tion about the young officer’s desertion. The remainder of the 
expository material is likewise interwoven with the action, most of 
it being given bit by bit throughout the greater part of the first 
act. Additional information about the stratagem evolved by Lukar- 
dis to cloak her disappearance from home, no details of which are 
to be found in the “ novelle,” is revealed in the second act. This 
ruse subsequently assumes greater importance when its discovery 
by Kussin threatens to prevent Nadinsky’s escape. The last state- 
ment of antecedent events appears in the third act; it explains 
vividly the impulses which led to Lukardis’ decision to aid in the 
rescue of Nadinsky. Nadinsky’s motives for desertion are likewise 
set forth in greater detail than in the “ novelle.” Obviously, more 
effective presentation of the more minute exposition in the drama 
required a different technique. The interweaving of exposition and 
action is surprisingly skillful on the part of an author with but 
little experience in the writing of drama. It is worthy of note that 
Wassermann refrained from use of the easy, hackneyed device of 
allowing one of the characters to recite expository details at the 
beginning of the play. 

The characterization of the two principals is, on the whole, much 
the same in the two works. Yet there is greater variety and 
subtlety in the portrayal of their emotions in the narrative where, 
because of the absence of revolutionary intrigue, the emphasis lies 
on the gradual change in the relations of Nadinsky and Lukardis. 
Tt becomes quite obvious that the narrator has greater freedom and 
opportunity for careful analysis of fleeting moods, and that descrip- 
tion is a more facile means to that end than is dialogue. On the 
other hand fewer moods, notably those of despondency, skepticism, 
inner torment, wonder and terror are brought to a sharper focus in 
the drama because of its tendency to exaggerate for effectiveness on 
the stage. In the main, passions seem more tumultuous than in 
the “ novelle ” where transitions are made more slowly. The greater 
sweep of the narrative with its subtler presentation contrasts with 
the greater intensity of fewer moods in the drama. 
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Nadinsky’s somewhat passive, brooding, vacillating slavic tem- 
perament stands out more sharply in the drama where repeatedly he 
skeptically questions the motives underlying his desertion, expresses 
his surprise at his sudden action, and shrinks before decisions: “ Der 
Mensch und seine Handlungen sind zweierlei Dinge. Tun, immer 
tun ... das Tunmiissen ist eine ansteckende Krankheit.” (p. 38). 
In the last act he comes to a realization that this unpremeditated 
step has decided his future (p. 107 f.). Having thus cast in his lot 
with the revolutionaries, he wages a conflict between a desire for 
private happiness with Lukardis and his obligation to the cause. 
His struggle not to yield to love and the resulting decision in favor 
of duty add a further element of inner conflict, vital to the drama 
but not found in the “novelle.” Nadinsky’s idealistic sacrifice 
assumes almost tragic proportions in view of the fact that the 
unscrupulous, unprincipled leader of the revolutionary forces stands 
ready to use him as a mere pawn. 

The high point in both drama and “ novelle” is the subtle por- 
trayal of Lukardis and her changing moods. She is pictured as a 
young girl of virginal purity who shrinks from sullying contacts 
with the world of whose evils she has but dimly been aware. Her 
first important decision sweeps her from calm, sheltered life into 
a den of vice. Thrown in with degraded, odious beings, forced to 
pose outwardly in the humiliating réle of a mistress, her life and 
reputation in jeopardy, she is brought in closest proximity to an 
unknown, attractive young man. She is surprised at her own 
decision, timid one moment and resolute the next; she is terrified 
even by her reflection in the mirrors, and loathes the dissembling 
she must practice before the servants. Though trembling at the 
sight of a rat and unnerved at the murder committed in an adjoin- 
ing room, she binds Nadinsky’s wounds, comforts and encourages 
him in his moments of despondence, regains her composure as her 
pride comes to her aid, draws on hidden, unfathomable sources of 
strength, influences Nadinsky at critical junctures, is ready to live 
in a compensatory dream world separated from the man she has 
come to love, and manifests a mystic exaltation when he has gone. 
Moments of fortitude are followed repeatedly by anguished fear. 
In the drama she collapses after Nadinsky makes his escape. A 
sincere tribute to the integrity and loyalty of her character lies in 
Kussin’s conviction of her innocence even when toward the end of 
the play he confronts her in the very rooms which he knows have 
sheltered her and Nadinsky for two days. 
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In keeping with the demands of the stage Wassermann gave more 
attention to the building up of suspense in the drama. This is 
achieved through increased emphasis upon terrifying sounds, noises 
and hubbub in adjoining rooms, the insistent warnings of Anastasia 
who counsels Lukardis in detail about her conduct, telling her that 
the fate of Nadinsky depends on her caution, through revolutionary 
intrigue and arrest, through Nadinsky’s reluctance to leave Lukar- 
dis alone when he flees, and finally by the introduction of Olga 
Petrowna, Krasnucha and Kussin. None of these three characters 
figures in the “ novelle.” Moreover, in the narrative, Anastasia is 
a much more restrained, courageous person with less nervous haste, 
and less inclined to heighten apprehension by impressing Lukardis 
with the danger of her undertaking. 

Olga Petrowna, mistress of the maison de rendezvous, adds to the 
tension in the drama because of her covetous, obtrusive, suspicious, 
sly nature. Endowed with astute powers of combination, she 
immediately infers Nadinsky’s identity from the commissar’s gossip, 
makes threats of betrayal, demands hush money, and arouses fear 
because of her venality. The murder of Olga in an adjoining room 
is fraught with far greater danger to the safety of Nadinsky than 
the shooting of a mere guest in the “novelle,” since her death 
causes a greater uproar, and results in an investigation by the police. 

Krasnucha, the revolutionary, who appears only in the drama, is 
a cynical, ironical, shifty, incalculable, diabolical individual, devoid 
of convictions, and ready to play both ends against the middle. 
For him Nadinsky is but a pawn in his unscrupulous game; if 
endangered, he would not hesitate to sacrifice the young officer. His 
ambiguous, unreliable character is well summed up in his own 
words: “ Ich bin ein Mensch, der alles in Schwebe halten mu8... 
bis zum letzten Augenblick. Mit Politik zu tun haben heift von 
der Gnade des letzten Augenblicks abhangen” (p. 119). The 
possibility of betrayal of Nadinsky’s secret by him represents a con- 
stant threat, and after the murder of Olga his appearance in the 
guise of a police officer terrifies Nadinsky into a rather sensational 
revelation of his identity. 

Senator Kussin is merely alluded to in the “novelle.” His dis- 
covery that Lukardis has not left Moscow, that she and Anastasia 
are accomplices, and that Anastasia has been in Krasnucha’s home 
since Lukardis’ disappearance, greatly heightens the tension in the 
drama. His threats to Krasnucha make it seem all the more plau- 
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sible that the latter may betray Nadinsky to save his own skin. 
The scene in which these two characters figure is sensationally 
sinister. Arrests, confiscations and treason among the revolution- 
aries add to the fear and suspense. 

On the whole, Wassermann’s use of dialogue in the drama is very 
skillful. There are no asides; the three brief monologues, spoken 
by Olga (p. 16), Lukardis (p. 23 f.), and Krasnucha (p. 81), total 
only twenty-two words, and are negligible. It is remarkable that 
Wassermann, whose only other ventures in drama are Dic unglei- 
chen Schalen of the year 1912, and two short plays published in 
1898, used dramatic dialogue so successfully, and did not feel 
constrained to use the convenient device of longer monologues at 
all, not even to reveal Lukardis’ thoughts and emotions while 
Nadinsky lay asleep. He made effective use of exclamations, ques- 
tions, interruptions and broken dialogue to express moods, breath- 
less suspense, anguish, profound agitation and terror. The silence 
of Kussin after his interview with Krasnucha, as well as the silence 
of Lukardis, when confronted by her fiancé Kussin in the maison 
de rendezvous after Nadinsky’s escape, is profoundly affecting. 
Expressive gestures accompany speech in both narrative and drama. 
An impressive scene of clever dialogue marks the meeting between 
Kussin and Krasnucha; each one distrusts and endeavors to intimi- 
date the other. Careful attention is given to change of mood, tone 
of voice, pitch, tempo, rhythm and intensity. 

Wassermann, who is fond of strained, highly climactic, tense 
situations in his novels, occasionally tends to become sensational in 
this drama of intrigue with its constant danger of discovery. This 
tendency is particularly pronounced in the quarrel and murder of 
Olga Petrowna, the hysterical howling of the knave Igor in the 
wake of the murder, in Kussin’s crushing of a cognac glass in his 
bare hand to impress Krasnucha with his strength and determina- 
tion, and in Krasnucha’s diabolical playing on the fears of Lukardis 
and Nadinsky. There is far more restraint in the “ novelle.” 

The drama ends on a high pitch of intensity with an ecstatic cry 
of Lukardis, whereas the “novelle” ends calmly, objectively and 
almost laconically with the words: “ Nadinsky blieb verschollen. 
Einige Leute behaupteten, er lebe auf einer Farm im westlichen 
Kanada. Niemals hat Lukardis seinen Namen erfahren, niemals 
er den ihren.” 


JoHN C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 
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ZUM LEICH WALTHERS VON DER VOGELWEIDE 


Bei den verschiedenen Besprechungen des umstrittenen Mittel- 
stiickes im Leiche Walthers vermisse ich eine Beobachtung, die 
gegen die urspriingliche Zugehorigkeit dieses Teils zum Leich zu 
sprechen scheint. Von Kraus [Untersuchungen, 8] will in diesem 
Mittelstiick eine ganz passende Briicke vom ersten Hauptteil zum 
zweiten sehen; ich glaube, die Briicke passt nicht ganz. 

Uber die Struktur des Leichs wird man heute wohl einer Mei- 
nung sein. Der erste Hauptteil kommt mit dem Vers 5, 18 [P. 66] 
zu Ende, das Mittelstiick endet mit dem Vers 6, 6 [P. 90], der 
zweite Hauptteil mit dem Vers 7%, 24 [P. 144]. Nun ist zu be- 
obachten, dass jeder dieser Abschnitte mit einem Gebet schliesst. 
Am Ende des ersten Hauptteils wird die Heilige Jungfrau gebeten, 
den Herrn zu bitten, dass dieser die Bediirfnisse der Menschen 
befriedige: die Jungfrau selbst solle den Menschen ihren Trost 
hernieder senden [5, 15-18]. Am Ende des zweiten Hauptteils 
wird die Heilige Jungfrau gebeten, den Zorn Gottes gegen die 
siindhaften Menschen zu besinftigen [7, 21-24]. Am Ende des 
Leichs wird die Jungfrau gebeten, gnidig ihre Bitte vor dem 
Ursprung der Erbarmung erheben zu wollen, dass den Menschen 
ihre innig bereuten Missetaten vergeben werden méchten [7, 33-8, 
3]. In allen drei Gebeten denkt sich der Dichter die Jungfrau als 
Fiirbitterin der Menschheit vor Gottes Thron. Nun heisst es aber 
am Ende des Mittelstiicks [5, 39-6, 6] :+ 


Nu biten wir die muoter und ouch der muoter barn 
si reine und er vil guoter, daz sie uns tuon bewarn. 


wan Ane sie kan nieman hie noch dort genesen: 
und widerredet daz iemen, der muoz ein tére wesen. 


Hier werden also die Heilige Jungfrau und ihr Sohn Christus 
gebeten, den Menschen zu schiitzen [Bartsch, et al.], oder zu 
bewirken, daB die Menschen sich behiiten [Von Kraus, Untersu- 
chungen 16]. Der Herr Gott wird nicht nur aus dem Spiele 
gelassen ; es wird noch ausdriicklich gesagt, daB nur die Jungfrau 
und Christus den Menschen zum Heil verhelfen kénnen. Wer sich 
direkt an Gott wenden wollte, miisste ein Tor sein. Das tut eben 
Walther aber mehrfach, z. B. 3, 17-20, 6, 27-29. 


1 Text nach Paul, 87-90. 
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Ferner heisst es in der nichsten Strophe, der ersten des zweiten 
Hauptteils [6, 7-10; P. 91-94], daB Gott die Siinde vergibt oder 
nicht vergibt. Die Uberlieferung lautet hier: 


Wie mac des iemer werden rit, 
der umbe sine missetit 
nicht herzelicher riuwe hat, 
sit got enheine siinde lat, 
Die niht geriuwent zaller stunt 
hin abe unz Of des herzen grunt? 
dem wisen ist daz allez kunt, 
daz niemer séle wirt gesunt, 
diu mit der siinden swert ist wunt, 
sin habe von grunde heiles funt. 100 


Diesen zehn Zeilen entsprechen vier Reimpaare des ersten Teils [3, 
13-20, P. 13-20]. Die Strophe ist also um zwei Zeilen zu lang, um 
in den Kursus hineinzupassen. Walther Steller hat vorgeschlagen 
[PBB 45, 333], die beiden Zeilen 6, 11, 12 [P. 95-96] als “ spiter 
hinzugefiigt ” zu betrachten. Daran hat er aber noch zu wenig 
getan, denn die Zeile 6, 10 [P. 94] “ sit got enheine siinde lat” ist 
dann dem Sinne nach unméglich. Ich meine, das Wort enheine 
ist ebenso verdachtig als die beiden “spater hinzugefiigten ” 
Zeilen ; es steht augenscheinlich an der Stelle eines urspriinglichen 
aleine. Setzen wir also aleine statt enheine, so entkommen wir der 
“ Sackgasse ” [Michels, zur Stelle], in die uns Steller gefiihrt hat. 
Der Gedanke: daf Gott allein die Siinde vergibt, passt ganz gut zur 
Auffassung der drei Gebete am Ende des ersten, des zweiten Haupt- 
teils und des ganzen Leichs. Er passt aber absolut nicht zum 
Gedanken des Gebets am Ende des Mittelstiicks. Man kann sich 
auch vorstellen, dass er einem eifrigen Priester damals wenig gefiel. 
Selbst der Gedanke dieser Stelle in der iiberlieferten Form passt 
nicht aufs beste zum Gedanken des Gebets am Ende des Mittel- 
stiicks. Der Gegensatz: “ Nur die Jungfrau und ihr Sohn bringen 
dem Menschen sein Heil” und “Gott vergibt keine Siinde, die 
nicht innig bereut wird,” ist ja doch ein Gegensatz. 

Es ist klar, dass die urspriingliche Form der Zeilen 6, 7-16 [P. 
91-100] und die urspriingliche Form der ihr vorausgehenden 
Strophe keinen grellen theologischen Gegensatz haben enthalten 
kénnen. Ebenso ist es héchst unwahrscheinlich, dass Walther in 
diesem Gedichte drei Gebete von einem Standpunkt aus gedichtet 
hatte, um ein viertes von einem im Sinne des Dogmas anderen 
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Standpunkt aus mitten drein zu mischen. Ohne zwingende Griinde 
wird keiner an so was glauben wollen. Liasst man dieses Mittel- 
stiick fort, so hangt das Ganze harmonisch zusammen, besonders 
wenn man ferner die Unstimmigkeit der héheren Responsion 
dadurch entfernt, daB man die Zeilen 6, 11, 12 tilgt und 6, 10 
emendiert, wie oben vorgeschlagen. Dabei ist zu beobachten, da8 
ausser diesen Zeilen 6, 11, 12 nur eine einzige [6, 23, P. 107] die 
Form der Responsion stért. Man darf naimlich im zweiten Teil 
weniger haben als im ersten, nicht aber mehr. Diese einzige Zeile 
[6, 23] gilt allgemein als unecht. 

Nehmen wir dagegen an, das Mittelstiick sei spaiter dem Leiche 
hinzugedichtet, dann wire unumginglich, da der Zudichter etwas 
Drastisches mit einer Zeile [6, 10] “sit got aleine siinde lat” 
hatte unternehmen miissen. Daf er die Schwierigkeit nicht ganz 
iiberwunden hat, liefert uns den Beweis, daB er es doch versuchte. 

Wegen der Unstimmigkeit zwischen dem Gebete des Mittel- 
stiickes und den Schluss-Gebeten jedes anderen Abschnitts der 
Dichtung, sowie wegen der Unstimmigkeit zwischen diesem Gebet 
und dem Gedanken der ihm gleich nachfolgenden Strophe, glaube 
ich nicht, da& dieses Mittelstiick “ganz passend die Briicke vom 
ersten Hauptteil zum zweiten schlagt.” Und ich meine, eben diese 
Unstimmigkeit ist noch ein Grund, die urspriingliche Zugehorig- 
keit dieses Mittelstiicks zum Leiche zu bezweifeln. 


R.-M. S. HEFFNER 


University of Wisconsin 


SIDNEY’S METAPHOR OF THE ULCER 


In the introduction to his Elizabethan Critical Essays, G. G. 
Smith indicates that “ Sidney’s metaphor of the ulcer discovers a 
trace of that Italian tradition which expresses the original medical 
sense of xd@apors.” + The passage under consideration is a part of 
the famous defense of tragedy in the Apologie for Poetrie, where 
Sidney wrote: 


So that the right vse of Comedy will (I thinke) by no body be blamed, 
and much lesse of the high and excellent Tragedy, that openeth the greatest 


1 Blizabethan Critical Essays (Oxford, 1904), 1, lxxxvi. 
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wounds, and sheweth forth the Vlcers that are couered with Tissue: that 
maketh Kinges feare to be Tyrants, and Tyrants to manifest their tiran- 
nicall humors; that, with sturring the affects of admiration and com- 
miseration, teacheth the vncertainety of this world, and vpon how weake 
foundations guilden roofes are builded. . . .? 


It seems to me that the association of Italian Renaissance interpre- 
tations of catharsis with this passage is definitely misleading; 
Sidney’s meaning can be explained much more conveniently in 
terms of conventional Elizabethan literary theory, without reference 
to obscure or remote sources. 

One can’t be quite certain of what is meant by “the original 
medical sense of xdOapois,” * but it is possible to examine the dis- 
cussions of the Italian interpreters who contributed to the so-called 
“medical ” tradition. The first modern discussion of catharsis of 
which we have any record is that of G. B. Casalio which appears in 
his De tragoedia et comoedia lucubratio.* Since it utilizes the noun 
purgatio to render xd@apors, it may be loosely termed “ medical.” ° 
Casalio explained the purgation as a threefold operation: (1) 
tragedy inures the spectators to calamity; (2) it teaches them what 
are the proper circumstances under which they should indulge in 


pity and fear; (3) it shows the common fate of all humanity and 


Ibid., 1, 177. 

* The controversy over the meaning of the last clause in Aristotle’s defi- 
nition of tragedy has by no means been settled. Cf. the discussions of the 
subject in Ingram Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, Oxford, 1909; 
D. S. Margoliouth, The Poetics of Aristotle, London, 1911; Augusto 
Rostagni, La Poetica di Aristotele, Turin, 1934; and Alfred Gudeman, 
Aristoteles Poetik, Berlin and Leipzig, 1934. Gudeman admits, op. cit., 
p. 172, that we are ignorant of the psychological process Aristotle had in 
mind when he mentioned “ catharsis”; and he believes, moreover, that we 
are not likely to know more about it in the future. 

‘The exact date of the work is unknown. See Lane Cooper and Alfred 
Gudeman, A Bibliography of the Poetics of Aristotle (New Haven, 1928), 
p. 51. 

5 Recent commentators frequently class interpretations of catharsis under 
two headings: (1) those which employ words meaning “ purge,” which 
are called “ medical” or “ pathological”; (2) those which employ words 
meaning “ purify” or “cleanse,” which are called “ethical.” See, for 
example, Bywater, op. cit., p. 152. This distinction, however, is not exact, 
for some interpretations do not fall in either category, and some, like 
Seaino’s, which is discussed below, involve a moderation rather than a 
purgation but are at the same time clearly “ medical.” 
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thus reconciles the spectators to their own misfortunes.*® Exactly 
the same explanation occurs in the first modern commentary on the 
text of the Poetics, that of Robortelli.? In his Discorsi, G. B. 
Giraldi Cintio held that tragedy, by means of the pitiful and the 
terrible, purges the spectator of vices and conduces to virtue. What 
is supposedly one of the first instances of a “ pathological ” inter- 
pretation of catharsis appeared in Giovanni della Casa’s great 
courtesy book, I/ Galateo. Della Casa found that the lamentation in- 
spired by tragedies is efficacious in healing grief.? An interpretation 
involving a purgation of the emotions themselves rather than of the 
spectator was advanced in Pietro Vettori’s commentary on the 
Poetics. Vettori used the word purgatio; however, he did not mean 
by it a “clearing away” of pity and fear, but a moderation of 
these passions and of others which are evil only in excess.1° One of 
the most frequently cited “ medical ” interpretations is that in A. S. 
Minturno’s Arte Poetica,™ but it should be observed that Minturno 
merely compared the effect of tragedy to a homoeopathic medical 


*Casalio’s work was printed in Jac. Gronovius, Thesaurus graecarum 
antiquitatum, Leyden, 1697-1702. For the above discussion see Vol. vim, 
col. 1600. 

7 Francisci Robortelli Utinensis in librum Aristotelis de Arte poetica 
explicationes, 2 ed. (Basel, 1555), p. 46. 

8 Scritti Estetici (Milan, 1864), m1, 12. He explained that this process 
takes place because the spectator avoids imitating the vicious actions of the 
tragic personage for fear of coming to a like end. This, as we shall see 
below, is the position taken by Sidney. But the notion that tragedies 
function as exempla is not particularly Aristotelian and certainly not 
peculiarly Italian. Moreover, it is not implicit in the metaphor of the 
ulcer. 

®See Ingram Bywater, “Milton and the Aristotelian Definition of 
Tragedy,” Journal of Philology, xxvir (1901), 274. The idea here ex- 
pressed, however, may well be a non-Aristotelian commonplace. It is 
found also in the passage from Timocles, Athenaeus, v1, 233, and in Marcus 
Aurelius, Meditations, x, 6, where it is not now generally considered to be 
of Peripatetic origin. 

1° Commentarii in primum librum Aristotelis de Arte poetarum, 2 ed. 
(Florence, 1573), p. 54. 

11The Arte Poetica was an Italian elaboration of an earlier Latin De 
Poeta. In the De Poeta, Minturno used the verb expio to translate the 
idea of catharsis, thus introducing religious rather than medical conno- 
tations. He explained that tragedy acts as a warning against vicious 
passions. For his translation of the catharsis clause, see Bywater, Aris- 
totle on the Art of Poetry, p. 361. The interpretation is discussed by J. E. 
Spingarn, Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (New York, 1908), p. 70. 
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treatment;** he did not explain the purgation in terms of the 
medical theories of his time but simply elaborated the first and third 
points of the process described by Casalio and Robortelli, whom, 
incidentally, he refrained from mentioning.** A more plausibly 
“ medical ” explanation was offered in M. Antonio Scaino’s edition 
of the Politics. Scaino assumed that the emotions were related to 
the humours in Aristotle’s writings, and that the result of the tragic 
catharsis is a feeling of relief and calm. Tragedy is said to moder- 
ate the excess of the disturbing humour, but this effect is brought 
about “col mezzo del soave parlare.”** These are the most im- 
portant “ medical ” explanations of catharsis before 1581. It seems 
impossible to me to read them, either individually or collectively 
in some sort of “ tradition,” into Sidney’s statement that tragedy 
“sheweth forth the Vlcers that are couered with Tissue.” 

Before considering the literary theory underlying the metaphor of 
the ulcer, let us try to determine what the metaphor itself means. 
Fortunately, it occurs elsewhere in Elizabethan literature. Lyly’s 
Euphues describes his warm but unrevealed love in the following 
words: 


Well, well, seeing the wound that bleedeth inwarde is most daungerous, 
that the fire kepte close burneth most furious, that the Oouen dammed vp 
baketh soonest, that sores hauing no vent fester inwardly, it is high time 
to vnfolde my secret loue, to my secrete friende.*® 


In this case the “ wound” is Euphues’ love, and it is the more 
painful for being concealed. Again, in the address “ To the Gentle- 
men of the Inns of Court” which prefaces Lodge’s Alarum against 
Usurers, the author, who is about to expose the secret devices of 
certain Elizabethan racketeers, remarks, “I thought good in open- 
ing the wound to prevent an ulcer.”** In other words, he hoped 
to put a stop to a hidden evil by exposing it. Another relevant 
passage appears in the Misfortunes of Arthur: 


I neuer yet sawe hurt so smoothly heald, 
But that the skarre bewraid the former wound: 
Yea, where the salue did soonest close the skinne, 


12 Arte Poetica (Naples, 1725), p. 76. Cf. Spingarn, op. cit., p. 80. 

18 Arte Poetica, pp. 76-77. 

14 Quoted by Bywater, “ Milton and the Aristotelian Definition,” p. 271. 

18 John Lyly, Works, ed R. W. Bond (Oxford, 1902), 1, 210. 

16 4n Alarum against Usurers, ed. David Laing, Shakespeare Society 
(London, 1853), p. 36. 
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The sore was oftner couered vp than cur’de: 

Which festering deepe and filde within, at last 

With sodaine breach grew greater than at first. 
What then for mindes, which haue reuenging moodes, 
And ne’r forget the crosse they forced beare: 

Whereto if reconcilement come, it makes 

The t’one secure, whiles t’other workes his will. 
Attonement sield defeates, but oft deferres 

Reuenge: beware a reconciled foe.” 


All of these passages obviously stress the danger of concealed malad- 
justments. But in what sense does tragedy, opening the wounds and 
showing the ulcers within, reveal such maladjustments? And what 
are the evils Sidney had in mind? 

The answers to these questions are to be found in the conventional 
Elizabethan conception of tragedy. Puttenham, in accounting for 
the origin of tragedy, tells us that in ancient times great men - 
succumbed to “ lusts and licentiousness of life,” and that after they 
were dead and no longer to be feared 


their infamous life and tyrranies were laid open to all the world, their 
wickedness reproched, their follies and extreme insolencies derided, and 
their miserable ends painted out in playes and pageants to shew the muta- 
bilitie of fortune, and the iust punishment of God in reuenge of vicious 
and euill life.** 


Nashe wrote in his Pierce Penilesse that “ playes . . . shew the ill 
success of treason, the fall of hastie climbers, the wretched end of 
vsurpers, the miserie of ciuill dissention, and how iust God is euer- 
more in punishing of murther.”*® And Heywood wrote that “ if 
we present a tragedy, we include the fatall and abortive ends of 
such as commit notorious murders, which is aggravated and acted 
with all the art that may be to terrifie men from the like abhorred 
practices.” °° These selections are fairly typical, I think, of Eliza- 
bethan apology for the stage, according to which the chief function 
of tragedy is the exposure of the previously unknown criminal 
activities of the tragic personages and of their subsequent punish- 
ment, to the end that the spectators may be discouraged from 
pursuing such activities themselves. 

Sidney’s “ wounds” are thus the crimes presented on the stage; 


i, 109-120. 

18 The Arte of English Poesie, I, xv. 

19 Works, ed. R. B. MecKerrow (London, 1910), 1, 213. 

2° An Apologie for Actors, Shakespeare Society (London, 1854), p. 53. 
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and the metaphor of the ulcer refers to the content of tragedy, not 
to its effect. His remarks on the effect of tragedy immediately 
following the metaphor simply reflect, like those of Puttenham, 
Nashe, and Heywood, the commonplace notion that plays should act 
as exempla, an idea which Sidney himself dwelt upon in the course 
of his discussion of the relative merits of poetry and history. There 
he observed that “if euill men come to the stage, they euer goe 
out (as the Tragedie Writer answered to one that misliked the shew 
of such persons) so manacled as they little animate folkes to followe 
them.” *? Aristotle certainly never thought of the tragic stage as a 
gallery of rogues. 


D. W. Rospertson 
University of Maryland 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PUBLISHING ECONOMY 


In 1613 Felix Kingston printed for William Aspley John Boys’ 
An exposition of the last psalme. In 1615 the same printer and 
publisher issued another edition of the work. The Folger Library 
contains copies of both of these editions and another copy which, by 
its strange make-up, illustrates the lengths to which a seventeenth 
century printer would go in order to effect economies. This copy is 
composed of sheets of the 1613 edition (STC 3464) and of the 
1615 edition (STC 3465). Both of these editions are quartos in 
8’s (Collation: A*, B®). Each gathering, then, is composed of two 
sheets. Since gathering B has only 6 leaves, the inner sheet is a half 
sheet. Leaves Al, A2, A? and A8, the outer sheet of A, and leaves 
B3 and B4, the inner sheet of B, are of the 1615 edition; the re- 
maining leaves are of the 1613 edition. Signatures Blv, B2r, Bdv 
and B6r, the inner forme of the outer sheet of B, are as originally 
issued in 1613, with no running titles and with the page numbers 
in the center of the upper margin. Leaves A3-A6, the inner sheet 
of A, and signatures Blr, B2v, B5r and Bé6v, the outer forme of 
the outer sheet of B, are as originally issued in 1613 except that in 
1615 they were again put through the press and had running titles 
printed on them, overprinting the original page numbers, and new 
page numbers were printed in the outer corners. 


*1 Smith, op, cit., 1, 170. 
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When he decided to bring out a new edition in 1615, Aspley 
evidently wanted to use up some sheets which remained from the 
1613 edition, and, in order to make them look like those of the 1615 
edition, he decided to print running titles and new page numbers on 
them. The simplest method of doing this would be to leave the 
running titles and page numbers of the 1615 edition set up and use 
them for the overprinting on the 1613 sheets. This was not done, 
however, for the running titles and page numbers used in the over- 
printing are not printed from the same setting of type as the 1615 
edition. Probably the whole operation was an afterthought. 

A census of other copies of this work shows that the Folger copy 
of the regular 1615 edition (STC 3465) is the only copy which is 
composed wholly of sheets of the 1615 edition ; it has no overprinted 
leaves. The Wadham College copy of this edition is the same as 
the Folger copy of mixed editions (STC 3465a). The other known 
copies: the two Bodleian, the Cambridge University, the Lambeth 
Palace, and the McAlpin, all contain overprinted leaves and differ 
from the Folger and Wadham copies only in that they have the 
overprinting on four additional pages—signatures Blv, B2r, Bdv 
and Bér—the inner forme of the outer sheet of B. 


Ray O. Hummet, Jr. 
Folger Shakespeare Library 


“ON THE NEW FORCERS OF CONSCIENCE,” LINE 17 


In the Trinity College manuscript, line 17 of Milton’s Sonetto 
Caudato “ On the new forcers of Conscience under the Long Parlia- 
ment,” originally written 


“Cropp yee as close as marginall P———s eares,” 


was changed to 


“[C]lip your Phylacteries though bauke your eares.” 


It has been assumed that Milton deleted the transparent allusion to 
Prynne either because he thought it questionable taste to joke 
publicly about Prynne’s sufferings,? or because he thought the man 


1 Facsimile of the Manuscript of Milton’s Minor Poems, ed, W. A. Wright 
(Cambridge, 1899), p. 45. 

2See, e.g., Smart, The Sonnets of Milton (Glasgow, 1921), p. 132; 
Masson, Life of Milton (London, 1859-1880), 111, 470. 
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“too contemptible to merit naming.” * Probably at least as strong 
a reason was that the substituted line afforded a more specific threat 
against the intolerant Presbyterians in the Westminster Assembly, 
which those theologians must have been well able to understand. 
A brief examination of the connotations of “ Phylacteries” and 
“eares ” will make this threat clear. 

Phylacteries or tefillin are Pentateuchal texts (Exod. 13: 1-10, 
11-16 ; Deut. 6: 4-9 and 11: 13-21) carried in leather boxes attached 
by thongs to the forehead and hand, in accordance with Exod. 
13: 9,16, and Deut. 6: 8 and 11:18. “ The Talmud lays great stress 
on the tephillin ceremonial, and carries its prescriptions into the 
minutest details, which are assumed to be Mosaic.” * Magnification 
of the size or importance of these pious “ signs ” has come to be a 
symbol of hypocrisy through Jesus’ denunciation of the scribes 
and Pharisees: “ all their works they do for to be seen of men: they 
make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge the borders of their 
garments.” ® When Milton warns the Presbyterians, then, that the 
Parliament may clip their phylacteries, he means simply that they 
may be compelled to relinquish their hypocritical bigotry, at least 
to the extent of providing for the free existence of Independent 
congregations in England. 

But when he adds that the Parliament will probably spare their 
ears, he is hinting that these “new forcers of conscience” will be 
lucky if they escape a far severer punishment—their own exclu- 
sion from the clergy. They should remember that the Mosaic 
qualifications for the priesthood in Leviticus emphatically exclude 
any man “that hath a blemish.”* Although ears are not explicitly 
mentioned in this connection, the ritual pronounced and practised 
by Moses for consecrating the priests included putting blood from 
the second ram “ upon the tip of the right ear of Aaron, and upon 
the tip of the right ear of his sons.”7 Furthermore, the Talmudic 


*The Student’s Milton, ed. F. A. Patterson (N. Y., revised edition, 
1933), Notes, p. 56. 
*The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge (N. Y., 
copyright 1911), x1, 301. See The Jewish Encyclopedia (N. Y., 1905), x, 
22-5, for precise specifications covering even such details as the number of 
stitches to be used and the form of the knots (to represent certain letters). 
5 Matt. 23: 5; the whole chapter condemns their hypocrisy. The parallel 
abuse of fringes quoted refers to Num, 15: 38-9, 
*In Lev, 21:17-23, the word “blemish” occurs six times, and twelve 
distinct blemishes are specified as physical disqualifications. 
7 Exod. 29: 20; cf. Lev. 8: 23-4. 
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Mishnah specifies, in its detailed compilation of disqualifying blem- 
ishes, an ear that is slit (even though no part of it is lacking), 
ears of obviously unequal size, and ears too large or too small.® 
And Hyrcanus II (great-grandnephew of Judas Maccabaeus) was 
deprived of his ears by his nephew Antigonus for the express pur- 
pose of preventing his restoration to the priesthood.® 

Whether or not Milton had read Josephus’ account of Hyrcanus 
before writing the line in question,’° the bitter experience of Alex- 
ander Gill the younger, his former teacher and friend, was suffi- 
cient to direct his thoughts to the significant connection between 
ears and the priesthood. For in 1628, when Gill had recklessly 
expressed approval of Felton’s assassination of Buckingham, the 
Star Chamber included in his sentence degradation from the min- 
istry and the loss of one ear at London and the other at Oxford." 
Though the mutilation was not carried out, the sentence must have 
impressed Milton, who was then corresponding with Gill.’? 

When read in the light of these connotations, the last eight lines 
of the Sonetto Caudato gain considerably in force and definiteness. 
The reference to clipped phylacteries leaves no doubt that Milton 
regarded the “tricks ” of line 13 as hypocritical; at the same time 
the Mosaic background of phylacteries would prepare theologically 
trained readers to recall that the loss of ears meant disqualification 
from the priesthood. And that thought in turn would not only 
anticipate the climactic last line, 


“ New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ Large,” 


but also intimate to the Presbyterians that the line had more than 
etymological significance. 
Donatp C. Dorian 
New Jersey College for Women 


®*The Mishnah, translated by Herbert Danby (Oxford, 1933), “ Bekho- 
roth,” 6. 1, 6. 10, 7. 4 (pp. 536-8). It should be noted that the first two 
defects cited above concern Firstlings (animal-offerings); but all such 
blemishes apply likewise to priests (ibid., 7. 1; p. 538). 

® Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, Bk. xiv, chap. xiii, sec. 10, and 
The Wars of the Jews, Bk. I, chap. xiii, sec. 9. 

10 He refers to it in the Defensio Prima, written only four or five years 
later. See Works, Columbia edition (N. Y., 1931-1938), vir, 238-42. 

11 Masson, Life of Milton, 1 (revised edition), 214. 

12 Milton, Hpistolae Familiares, 2, 3, 5. 
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BOTANGO, AN ENGLISH GHOST-WORD 


Bernard Romans, in a lengthy description of West Florida writ- 
ten on his rare map of 1772, estimates the annual catch of fish in 
Florida waters at a thousand tons. “I Cannot help relating,” he 
says, “that in the Winters of the Years One thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty nine and seventy I lay by the side of a Spaniard in 
Aisa Hatcha [now Indian River] who during Six Weeks made up a 
Cargo of Two Thousand Arobas [sic] of Red anl Black Drum Fish, 
dry’d and salted, Besides Several hundred Turbots and fourteen 
Thousand Mullet rows made into Botango. . . .”? 

Naturally, Romans uses some obsolete spellings, as, for instance, 
Tarpom [Tarpon] and rows [roes]; he also records not a few 
geographic names in erroneous forms, such as Fangippoha [Tangi- 
pahoa], Tampo or Tampe [Tampa], Triscaloosa [Tuscaloosa], 
Tascagoula [Pascagoula], and Boca Seco [B. Seca]. It is, then, 
reasonable to assume that Botango is due either to Romans’ or to a 
printer’s misapprehension of botargo, a word which was adopted 
into English in 1598 (NED.) as botarge from Italian botargo, 
botarga, now bottarga, pottarga, the Italian forms being themselves 
adaptations of Arabic batarih, butarih, “ caviare.” Botargo, indeed, 
is the name of a variety of caviare made from the roe of the mullet. 
Pepys, as might be expected, was familiar with a delicacy of this 

‘kind: “ Drinking great draughts of claret, and eating botargo, and 
bread and butter” is the passage from his Diary of June 5, 1661, 
aptly cited in the New English Dictionary. 

French boutargue (1534, Rabelais), a form sometimes met with 
in English, is adopted from Provencal bowtargo, which springs in 
turn from Arabic, perhaps through obsolete Spanish botagra. 

Dr. H. L. Ballowe, of Buras, Louisiana, informs me that a 
friend of his was served with boutargue at a noted French restau- 
rant in New Orleans. Some of the Creoles of that city are doubt- 
less still familiar with the word. 

The etymology of the group botargo-boutargue has been often 
noted. One may consult especially Lammens, Remarques sur les 
mots frangais dérivés de Varabe (Beyrouth, 1890), p. 56; Lokotsch, 
Etymologisches Worterbuch der europdischen Worter orventalischen 
Ursprungs (Heidelberg, 1927), No. 274; Meyer-Liibke, REW* 


+P. Lee Phillips, Notes on the Life and Works of Bernard Romans, 
Appendia (Deland, Florida, 1924), p. 125. 
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(Heidelberg, 1935), No. 6705; Sainéan, Sources Indigénes (Fi- 
renze, 1935), pp. 314, 315. Botargo, strange to say, is not in- 
cluded in Serjeantson’s History of Foreign Words in English (New 
York, 1936), nor is Spanish botarga noticed in Steiger’s Contribu- 
ction la fonética del hispano-arabe . . . (Madrid, 1932). 


A. Reap 


Louisiana State University 


JOHANN GEORG JACOBI’S DIE WINTERREISE 


Goedeke mentions Jacobi’s Winterreise as printed in Diisseldorf 
in 1769, with 91 pages, but there is another edition with the 
same text, 102 pages long, which is not listed. Professor Kurrel- 
meyer has a copy of this edition, which also carries the imprint 
“* Diisseldorf, 1769,” and in studying this hitherto unmentioned 
printing I have called it copy A. It has no peculiarities in the 
text, while copy B, the printing mentioned by Goedeke, often 
has VV or vv for W or w, and spells consistently -ey- where copy A 
spells with -ei-. Copy B, furthermore, doubles the n or s of such 
words as bin, bis, Bosheit, but at the same time spells with one 
such words as kann and kénnte, 

Copy B also has the following typographical errors: page 48, line 
18, unterdriieken; p. 77, 1. 16, guhterzige; p. 33, 1. 15, and p. 89, 
1. 2, wud. The following minor differences in usage appear: A (p. 72 
1.6) Hin critisch Volkchen, B (p. 641.6) Ein Critisch Volkchen ; 
A (p. 75 1. 7) diamantner Reif, B (p. 67 1. 4) Diamantner Reif ; 
A (p. 83 1. 16) ein briderlicher FluB, B (p. 741.11) ein Briider- 
licher FluB; A (p. 88 1. 9) ein vergnigter Morgen, B (p. 78 1. 5) 
ein vergniigterer Morgen; A (p. 98 1. 4) ein menschenfreundlicher 
Prilat, B (p. 87 1.12) ein Menschenfreundlicher Prilat. More im- 
portant are the following differences: A (p. 30 1. 16) Temperament, 
but B (p. 29 1. 12) Temperant; A (p. 67 1. %) lehrt thm unsre 
Redlichkeit., B (p. 591. 18) lehrt ihn unsre Redlichkeit.; A (p. 83 
1.4) Zum Vertrauten haben, B (p. 73 1. 16) Zum vertrauten haben. 

It is hardly possible to determine from these few variations in 
text which is the original printing, but one could assume from the 
larger number of pages that copy A, unmentioned by Goedeke, is 
the original. 


EvERETT BUSHNELL GLADDING 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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Hawthorne’s Contemporaneous Reputation: A Study of Literary 
Opinion in England and America, 1824-1864. By Berta 
Faust. Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1939. Pp. 163. 


James McHenry (1785-1845): Playwright and Novelist. By 
Rosert E. Buanc. Philadelphia: The University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1939. Pp. 136. 


Frank R. Stockton. By Martin I. J. Grirrin. Philadelphia: The 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. Pp. ix + 178. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. By Mary ANGELA BENNETT. Phila- 
delphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. Pp. 
vii + 172. 


Henry Blake Fuller. By Constance M. Grirrin. Philadelphia: 
The University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. Pp. vii+ 117. 


These five dissertations from the University of Pennsylvania 
bear testimony to Professor Arthur Hobson Quinn’s enthusiasm in 
leading a phalanx of students in an attack upon unsolved problems 
in the field of American fiction. Each deals with a worthy subject, 
but it is not surprising that the most important contribution to 
scholarship is found in Miss Faust’s study of Hawthorne’s repu- 
tation between the years 1828 and 1864. Here is a detailed 
chronological analysis of all discoverable magazine reviews, of 
occasional newspaper items, and of a few references in diaries and 
letters, such as Emerson’s perceptive if disparaging utterances. 
Doubtless more material lies hidden in newspapers, but it is ques- 
tionable whether further data would alter Miss Faust’s incisively 
phrased generalizations. She demonstrates that, because Haw- 
thorne’s early writings followed a familiar pattern, critics failed to 
note any striking difference between his contributions to the annuals 
and those of lesser writers like Miss Catherine M. Sedgwick and 
N. P. Willis. The addition of humor to The House of the Seven 
Gables, following the sombre narrative of Hester Prynne, resulted 
from a contemporary critical opinion that pathos must be relieved 
by humor. Stated again, but in greater detail than hitherto, is the 
chilling effect upon his literary reputation of Hawthorne’s campaign 
biography of Franklin Pierce. Indeed, Miss Faust’s study illu- 
minates the whole course of American literary criticism in these 
years through excellent commentaries upon Longfellow’s senti- 
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mental appreciation in 1837, upon the demand for purity, religious 
sentiment, Shakespeare-like fertility of invention and variety, and 
through a clear exposition of the ethical bias of romantic critics. 
The author concludes that Hawthorne probably remained unaf- 
fected by the 150 comments published during his lifetime. 

The four biographies present with varying degrees of complete- 
ness chronologies of four interesting, if minor, figures. Lacunae 
are explained away thus: “The chronicle of Frank R. Stockton’s 
life is sometimes an exasperating story because, like all good men, 
he led a placid and industrious life” (p. 32). Yet Mr. Griffin 
increases the exasperation by failing to clarify Stockton’s activities 
as a wood engraver, his transition from this business to editorial 
work, his duties on St. Nicholas Magazine, and his removals from 
one residence to another. Indeed, it appears that biography was 
considered secondary by all four authors, for they have strung 
together on a thin tissue of dates long summaries of poetry and 
fiction and mere bibliographical references to non-fiction. There is 
no probing of character, no attempt to explain the subject’s mind 
and art beyond a perfunctory statement of his critical position, no 
attempt to relate the subject to his contemporaries or to contem- 
porary social or literary conditions. All bandy critical terms 
loosely; we learn on one page that Stockton’s “method was the 
combination of romantic material with realistic treatment ”( p. 46) 
and on another that “ he seldom particularizes; geographical details 
are generally vague; ... almost never are the details of dress or 
appearance of his characters given” (p. 51). More reprehensible 
are footnotes of citation (Stockton, no. 12 on page 40) which 
cannot be traced, and sentences which would put a subfreshman to 
shame: “ Mrs. Phelps may well be the original of the slight sketch 
of Avis’s mother who dies when she is a small child, but it is in 
Avis herself that she is most clearly drawn” (Phelps, p. 80; but 
see McHenry, passim). Yet each book contains excellent bibli- 
ographies as well as some new biographical data, so that each is 
now the most comprehensive study in its field. 

James McHenry, a hunchback seceding Presbyterian from County 
Antrim, Ireland, in 1816 migrated to the United States after 
attaining some fame as a poet. The Pleasures of Friendship (1822) 
went through eight editions by 1841, in a generation when James 
Gates Percival surrendered poetry for lack of pecuniary reward and 
when Bryant was emerging as our leading poet. Six novels and 
four plays, none of great quality, some miscellaneous prose, and an 
epic, The Antediluvians, also bear McHenry’s name as melancholy 
evidence that best sellers a century ago were, as now, often tawdry 
things. Unhappily Dr. Blanc’s textbook clichés in the midst of 
frequently repeated banal phrases do not support the conclusion that 
McHenry “ is not an altogether negligible figure.” 

Stockton is remembered for one of America’s most intriguing 
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short stories, “ The Lady, or the Tiger? ” Most of his other writing 
is negligible. Beginning his career with children’s stories, he won 
after a dozen years a place as assistant editor of Hearth and Home 
and in 1873 a similar place on St. Nicholas. His famous story 
appeared in 1884; thereafter in popularity he was honored as 
among the first ten American writers. Yet with the exception of 
The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine (1886), which 
Dr. Griffin calls “ a minor classic,” almost nothing else in Stockton’s 
23 volumes has upon it the inevitable mark of genius. Stockton’s 
peculiar power lay in an ability to invest commonplace incidents 
with romantic glamour, and to achieve an air of probability in 
picturing a strange, fantastic realm. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, descendant of preachers, used 
fiction and essay to propagate reformist doctrines. The Gates 
Ajar (1868) caught popular fancy in the days after the War 
Between the States and helped reassure fallen soldiers’ relatives in 
a belief in immortal life, a theme frequently stressed by Miss 
Phelps. But she also campaigned for the rights of women, women’s 
dress reform, total abstinence, antivivisection, law reform, homeo- 
pathy, and improved conditions in factories. Her many sugary 
writings attained immense popularity, but none has more than 
museum interest today. The story of Miss Phelps’s marriage and 
the peculiarities of her temperament are here barely touched upon, 
and the relationship of Miss Phelps’s children’s stories to this type 
of fiction is not indicated. 

Mrs. Griffin refers to immense funds of material available for 
telling the life story of the shy recluse, Henry Blake Fuller, but 
unhappily she makes use of almost none of it. The biographical 
element in the 76 pages of her text is scant; only in general terms 
do we learn of his frequent escapes from brawling, sprawling 
Chicago to the storied charm of European scenes. Of his daily life, 
his moods, his avocations, we learn almost nothing. Long sum- 
maries of his fiction are given, but the many crotchets, the wide 
learning, the critical bias discernible in his many essays and reviews 
are not discussed. As the author of two of our earliest realistic 
novels uncovering Chicago’s infidelities, ugly newness, and brash 
self-esteem, Fuller merits a detailed biography, one which un- 
hesitatingly looks into his life and actions to explain his romantic 
vagaries. 


Harry R. WARFEL 
The University of Maryland 


On Fereading Chaucer. By Howarp R. Patcu. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. xi + 269. 


Once upon a time when college training was really “ academic,” 
we learned definitions, and among them a definition of literature— 
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I think it is Henry Morley’s, though the quotation may not be 
exact— Literature consists of those books, and they are not so 
very many, in which human truth and human passion are treated 
with a certain largeness, sanity, and perfection of form.” It seems 
rather schoolmasterish, no doubt, like the dictum of another school- 
master that poetry is a criticism of life; but the teacher in one 
comes back to it again and again—human truth and passion en- 
dowed with a certain largeness that gives it significance, unfolded 
before us with sanity, and clothed with perfection of form. Only 
great literature does this, and nothing is literature that falls short 
of it. No doubt there are fashions, and fads and fancies, and 
literary trickeries that conform to these and so become best sellers ; 
but they fade in a few months or years, take on an odd appearance 
like the fashion plates in Godey’s “ Lady’s Book,” fit only for 
lampshades, or they sink to the level of “ documents ” for the his- 
torian and sociologist; even, at long last, for the antiquarian. 

One shouldn’t write platitudes, even in a learned journal; but 
years of association with Geoffrey Chaucer and the reading one is 
bound to do in the literature of one own’s day bring reflections like 
these to the surface—not because they are platitudes, but because 
they are true. Open Chaucer anywhere, yes, even the “Tale of 
Melibee,” and see if it isn’t true. See if the conventional moraliz- 
ing of this preachment is not touched by the magic of style—Chau- 
cer’s prose has never received its due—and speaks still to our 
generation. 

Mr. Patch has known his Chaucer a long time. He has studied 
him in seminars, written learned articles about him, edited the 
text, expounded him to generations of keen young women; but 
above all he has read him; and in this book he has set down for us 
what he has come to mean. Mr. Patch is not afraid to interpret. 
He realizes that Chaucer, like Dante or Dickens or Dos Passos, 
speaks out of his own age, obeys its conventions, writes in its idiom ; 
but equally, that if these things were all, Chaucer’s place would be 
in the historical grammars and anthologies, not in the lives of 
modern men. He would agree, I am sure, with the dictum of a 
Norwegian critic writing of Peer Gynt, that every great poem has 
as many editions as there are readers—most of them greatly 
abridged. The purpose of this illuminating and civilized book may 
be said to be to fill out these abridgments by telling us something 
of what an acute and sympathetic reader has found in the principal 
works of a great artist. 

It is not easy to find the catalytic agent to hold together a volume 
of critical causeries about a writer so many-sided as Geoffrey Chau- 
cer, but surely none could be better than his humor. And Mr. 
Patch’s first chapter is a suggestive little essay on the idea of 
humor. The remaining nine chapters have to do with aspects of 
Chaucer’s work—the Court of Love poems, the Troilus, the Legend 
of Good Wemen, the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer and the Common 
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People, Chaucer and Medieval Romance, Chaucer the Satirist, and 
Chaucer and the Common People. About all these matters Mr. 
Patch writes with sympathy and acumen, not infrequently with 
deep insight. 

1 am not sure that I understand the essence of humor much bet- 
ter than I did before; here, as in so many dark puzzles of this our 
life, I shall have to trust as hitherto in simple feeling. But Mr. 
Patch has made me see that the Wife of Bath’s immortal 
exclamation, 


But, Lord Crist, what it remembreth me 
Upon my yowthe, and on my jolitee.... 


is not merely pathetically amusing; for here humor reaches the 
sublime, as it hardly does elsewhere in our literature—not in the 
Porter’s scene, for that is robustious; not in the Gravediggers’ 
scene, for that cuts to the quick. No less keen is his subtle analysis 
of that odd elegy, the Book of the Duchess where the tortuous ma- 
chinery of the Court of Love is touched so lightly and turned so 
deftly to the consolation of youth. The court of Edward III could 
have made nothing of Lycidas—one wonders if the stern eloquence 
of Piers Plowman had penetrated there,——nor of Adonais and 
Thyrsis. The fine lords and ladies spoke another language; and 
this sorrow was the sorrow of young love. And so Chaucer touched 
it lightly, with infinite grace and tact. We may be sure the young 
duke understood, and was grateful. 

As to the Troilus, Mr. Patch is not ready to give it up to medieval 
romance. A romance it is, to be sure, in frame-work and design 
and in much of its substance; but it is far more solid than any 
romance; Troilus, Cressida, and Pandarus are creatures of flesh 
and blood, straight out of the reality of a play of Shakespeare’s or 
a novel of Fielding’s, and the moral earnestness of the poet is not 
dimmed either by poetic graces or the hearty humanity of the love 
scenes. Mr. Patch is right here: to follow Mr. Lewis or Professor 
Karl Young without a sharp corrective from Professor Kittredge’s 
great essay is to lose sight of what really matters. And I agree 
heartily that Chaucer was too good an artist to lose himself in the 
paradoxes of determinism. “ As a man soweth, so shall he also 
reap.” 

For most people, however, Chaucer is the poet of the Canterbury 
Tales. And they are right, for in this glorious company of nonpa- 
reils and the stories they tell, his genius came to full fruition. Mr. 
Patch does not fall short of his great argument. For all that has 
been written on this grateful subject from Dryden to Kittredge 
and Lowes, he can still write about it with freshness and origi- 
nality. It is true, to take only one example, that there is in this 
matchless comédie humaine an almost mystic absorption in men 
and women, an understanding of them deeper than mere artistic 
intuition. That is why he likes them all; all, thinks Mr. Patch, 
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save the Pardoner, who lives in an “ isolation which is Hell.” Per- 
haps he did; but I am unwilling to admit that Chaucer disliked 
even him. At all events I am sure that he admired him; for who 
can fail to admire the skill of that consummate artist? If Chau- 
cer actually thought of him as a eunuch ex nativitate, perhaps he 
did feel repelled, but I doubt even that. The one thing I feel sure 
about is that Geoffrey Chaucer was tremendously proud of his 
brain-child and took an infinite pleasure in him. If I believed the 
contrary I should feel that he was almost as bad a critic of his own 
work as William Wordsworth, and as destitute of humor. 

Lovers of Chaucer, and thanks to teachers like Mr. Patch they 
are increasingly numerous, will welcome this excellent little book 
for the best of all reasons, that it will send them back to Chaucer 
once more; and that, I fancy, is the first business of the critic. 


Martin B. Ruvup 
The University of Minnesota 


Nuovi Canti Carnascialeschi del Rinascimento, edited by CHARLES 
S. Srneteton. Istituto di Filologia Romanza della R. Uni- 
versita di Roma. Modena, 1940. Pp. 174. 


Mr. Singleton now adds further songs to the volume of Cants 
carnascialeschi del Rinascimento which he published in Sertttors 
d’Italia in 1936. The present volume consists of a preface, the 
text of ninety-three songs, a glossary (13 pp.), and an index of the 
first lines of all the canti carnascialescht, printed and unprinted, 
known to the editor; proper information on manuscripts and edi- 
tions is included. At the head of each song is given a list of the 
manuscripts and printed texts used in forming the present text, in 
order of their importance. No variant readings are given, but 
probably they would be of too little service to justify themselves. 
The music is not dealt with, but in the index are indicated the 
songs accompanied by music in the manuscripts. 

Of the songs printed, seventy are found in Tutti t Trionfi,.. . 
o canti Carnascialeschi, Firenze, 1559. This volume is not easy to 
obtain ; I have seen it on sale in Florence, but not for a song. Nor 
is the reprint of Lucca, 1750, acommon book. Hence Mr. Singleton’s 
volume would be valuable in making texts accessible, even if he had 
not had recourse to the ms. His improvements on the text of 1750 
are great, especially in the preservation of early forms. Compari- 
son with that of 1559 has not been possible to the reviewer. Of the 


2The abbreviation L? (p. 107) seems to have dropped from the list; 
according to Mr. Singleton’s earlier volume, it means Laurenziano- 
Ashburnhamiano 606. 
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twenty-three songs the editor did not find in that volume, a number 
are fragments. 

The preface shows that the songs are in various ways important. 
First, as a store of words of interest to students of the history of 
the Italian language, for, if they are to be employed in the making 
of a historical dictionary of Italian, they must obviously be pre- 
sented in their true form, and not as corrupted by editors and 
printers. 

But this linguistic history can hardly exist by itself; it depends 
on the social history of the period, “ perché come espressione il 
canto carnascialesco non si libera mai dalla realté in cui sorge, e 
resta ben immerso in questa realté di occasione, acquistando cosi 
valore di documento dove perde valore per la storia della poesia.” 
This may be turned in the other direction to suggest that the 
student of the masques and entertainments of the time must turn 
to the songs of the Florentine carnival. In fact it seems that even 
the masques of Ben Jonson, not to mention the entertainments by 
Middleton, Heywood, and Webster, can hardly be understood by 
one who is ignorant of what Inigo Jones presumably saw and 
heard in Italy, as we may infer it from the drawings of Callot or 
the carnival songs of Machiavelli, Lorenzo the Magnificent, and 
the others. The designs of Reubens for the entrance of Ferdinand 
of Austria into Antwerp in 1635 are surely more immediately in- 
telligible to one who has seen something of what was done in that 
way in Italy. As Mr. Singleton implies in dealing with Lorenzo 
as the inventor of the carnival song (p. 7), the traditions of such 
entertainments were persistent in Italy; moreover what had been 
seen in Florence was later to be seen in the North. 

Turning from the songs in their relation to society, involving an 
admission that they are oratoria letteraria rather than poesia, the 
editor speaks briefly on a linguistic problem of the songs other than 
those of moral intent, that of the equivocal meaning, “ osceno se 
volete e libidinoso,” on which they depend. All teachers of Renais- 
sance literature have seen students not aware of the frequent use 
of the double meaning fall into the traps it offers, but I have seen: 
stated only by Mr. Singleton that it goes to the bottom of certain: 
literary works, and is more than something incidental, to be recog- 
nized by a reader of experience with a little intuition. His promise. 
of further publication on the subject will, I hope, soon be fulfilled ; 
such a study will be illuminating to students of Shakespeare and 
his day. 

The volume is of large format, with wide margins and good type- 
that give it an excellent appearance and make its use a pleasure. 


ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke Uniwersity 
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John Dryden, a Bibliography of Early Editions and of Drydeniana. 
By Macponatp. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1939. 
Pp. x -+ 358. $10.00. 


Mr. Macdonald’s work continues notably the efforts of T. J. Wise, 
Thorn-Drury, P. J. Dobell, and others to provide us with a satis- 
factory bibliography of Dryden’s writings. It goes beyond the aims 
of its predecessors in proposing to include “ every contemporary 
book or pamphlet ” that Mr. Macdonald has been able to trace, in 
which Dryden is “ praised, attacked, or alluded to.” Moreover, the 
footnotes in this book are crammed with valuable information, 
summing up pertinent biographical facts and listing the more im- 
portant scholarly studies that bear upon the poet’s life and his 
various works. The notes are especially useful for the dates which 
Luttrell and other contemporaries jotted down on their own copies, 
and for dates garnered from advertisements in contemporary 
periodicals. The very considerable pains which he has given to the 
task should assure Mr. Macdonald of the gratitude of all who are 
interested in Dryden. 

In spite of the positive merits of this work, it would be a grave 
error to assume that the problems of Dryden bibliography are now 
solved. Relatively unimportant is the fact that in a few instances 
Mr. Macdonald did not bother to examine copies of editions that 
were known to exist but were not readily available. Thus he did 
not see the edition of Absalom and Achitopel which he lists as 12 ¢, 
although there are copies in Trinity College, Dublin, and in the 
Huntington and the William Andrews Clark libraries; and as a 
result, the item is listed out of its chronological order, even a hasty 
examination indicating that it belongs somewhere after 12e. Of 
much greater importance is the fact that few, and often no dis- 
tinguishing features are given concerning the edition or issue listed 
(this is especially true of later printings of each work), and the 
result is confusion. For example, the Clark Library possesses a 
copy of a 1704 edition of The Spanish Fryar with a title-page dif- 
ferent from that of the copy which Mr. Macdonald lists and partly 
describes as item 86e; from his inadequate description it is impos- 
sible to determine whether the Clark copy represents a different 
edition or merely another issue with a new title-page. Again, to 
cite another example, Mr. Macdonald lists two editions of The 
Indian Emperour dated 1696 with no mention of variations. Of 
this play the Clark Library holds copies of three distinct editions 
dated 1696. On the basis of the scant information given in the 
Bibliography one cannot tell whether any one of the editions repre- 
sented by the Clark copies resembles any of the editions which Mr. 
Macdonald saw ; consequently there may be, so far as we know, three, 
or four, or five separate editions printed in 1696. Future bibli- 
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ographers will have the task of finding out, and they will have to 
start from the beginning. The direction (p. 94) that we consult 
the Scott-Saintsbury and the Montague Summers’ editions for 
information concerning changes made in successive printings of a 
work seems to come short of the fulfillment of a bibliographer’s 
duty. What Mr. Macdonald has done himself appears to have been 
done with commendable accuracy, but he has not done enough. The 
definitive bibliography of Dryden will be based on an examination 
of many more copies of each work than Mr. Macdonald has seen, 
and it cannot be done without consulting some of the great Dryden 
collections in America—a task now made comparatively easy and 
inexpensive through the use of microfilm. The bibliography will 
include the distinguishing features of each edition and issue, and 
will give us reasonably full information concerning the successive 
changes made in the printings of each work; it will give us suffi- 
ciently complete details to establish the chronological order of 
issues; and it will make clear from what text each edition after 
the second was set up. And it will, we hope, list at least the more 
important of the editions after 1700 which Mr. Macdonald has not 
touched. 

The section in this Bibliography devoted to Drydeniana is an 
excellent beginning. But the list of items before 1700 is incom- 
plete, and the list after 1700 barely scratches the surface; as Mr. 
Macdonald notes, the entries after 1700 are “ progressively more 
selective.” Notwithstanding these faults, however, Mr. Macdonald’s 
contribution is of great value to Dryden scholars, both as a bibli- 
ography and as an allusion book. 

E. N. Hooker 
H. T. SWEDENBERG, JR. 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


Der deutsche Dichter um die Jahrhundertwende und seine Ab- 
geléstheit von der Gesellschaft, von HANS WILHELM ROsEN- 
HAUPT. Sprache und Dichtung, Heft 66. Bern-Leipzig 1939. 
Paul Haupt. Pp. 287. Geheftet Fr. 9.— 


Der Verfasser sucht die Literatur seit 1890 unter den Gesichts- 
punkt der Gesamtproblematik unserer Zeit zu riicken. Als charak- 
teristisch fiir die letzten fiinfzig Jahre sieht er den Verfall der 
kleinen Organismen der Nation und der Klasse sowie die Ent- 
wicklung groBraumiger Zusammenfassungen an. Er sieht die 
Krise der Zeit in dem Widerspruch zwischen praktisch-technischer 
Erweiterung zum Grofraum und der geistigen Gewohnheit, sich 
in kleinen und kleinsten Raumen zu bewegen, also nicht mensch- 
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—" sondern eng national und regional zu denken und zu 
iihlen. 

Auf diesem allgemeinen, krisenhaften Hintergrund baut sich 
Rosenhaupts Untersuchung auf. Der Dichter dieser Zeit fiihlt sich 
im Gegensatz zu einem engen, materialistisch gesinnten Biirgertum, 
dem jedes verbindliche Wertsystem abhanden gekommen ist. Er 
verliert in einer sich auflésenden Gesellschaft jede Funktion und 
zieht sich beruflich und kiinstlerisch in die Einsamkeit seines Ich 
zuriick. Die Dichtung wird richtungslose Kritik, beziehungs- und 
verantwortungsloser Traum; stiickhafte Konzentration auf die 
Winzeldinge, Auflésung des Kausalnexus, Gestaltung des Unheim- 
lichen, des Dimonischen, der Bereiche zwischen Traum und Wirk- 
lichkeit. Der Dichter sucht sich von den Bindungen zu trennen, 
die er als schlecht erkannt hat, und fliichtet in ein Reich des kiinst- 
lerischen, verpflichtungslosen Scheins, in dem er willenlos die 
Auflésung ins Nichts ersehnt. Soweit die Ablésung von der biir- 
gerlichen Gesellschaft erst von dem einzelnen Dichter vollzogen 
wird, wird seine Dichtung kritisch, ironisch oder zynisch; nach 
der Ablésung wird der Dichter zum unproduktiven Prediger und 
Lehrer ; nur in Ausnahmefiallen sucht er ein neues Ziel zu gestalten, 
das sich aber in vagen und uniiberzeugenden Umrissen hilt. 

Dieses allgemeine Zeitbild wird vom Verfasser mit einer groBen 
Anzahl von Beispielen aus den Werken, namentlich der Natura- 
listen und Impressionisten, illustriert und wahrscheinlich gemacht. 
Dabei werden eine Reihe von Problemen aufgewiesen, die einer 
niheren Untersuchung bediirfen. Der Verfasser tritt durchaus 
nicht mit dem Anspruch auf, eine abschlieBende Untersuchung zu 
geben, und ist sich vollkommen bewuft, daB seine Methode 
Zweifel und Diskussion herausfordern wird. Es geschieht also mit 
voller Anerkennung seiner Leistung und seines Verdienstes um die 
geisteswissenschaftliche Deutung eines Zeitphanomens, wenn ich 
hier einige kritische Bemerkungen anfiige. Diese beschranken 
sich mit Absicht auf seine Grundposition, da sich hieraus die 
wichtigsten Folgerungen fiir die Gesamtuntersuchung von selbst 
ergeben. Die fundamentale Krise unserer Zeit scheint mir richtig 
darin angedeutet, daf wir uns von der kleinraumigen zur grof- 
riumigen Auffassung des Menschen bewegen. Die Losung aber 
scheint mir nicht einfach in der grofBriumigen, also menschheit- 
lichen Auffassung zu liegen, sondern eher in einer Synthese, in der 
der engere Kreis nationaler Kulturen mit einem technisch-dko- 
nomischen Internationalismus zusammenbestehen kénnen und die 
Nationen sich in gréferer Freiheit auf ihre Eigenwerte besinnen 
koénnen, wihrend sie sich—wie der Verfasser richtig sieht—in den 
letzten Jahrzehnten vom Technisch-dkonomischen in eine geistige 
Wiiste haben treiben lassen. Eine solche Betrachtung wiirde 
meines Erachtens den gegensatzlichen Tendenzen, die der Verfas- 
ser als Leben und Geist bezeichnet, besser gerecht werden kénnen, 
und der Gefahr einer zu grofen Vereinfachung des Bildes dieser 
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Periode vorbeugen. Auf Grund einer solchen Polaritét und der 
entsprechenden synthetischen Gesamttendenz lieBe sich auch das 
hier etwas statisch erscheinende Gesamtbild mehr als in der Ent- 
wicklung begriffen und wenigstens unbewuBt zielstrebig deuten. 


F. W. KAvFMANN 
Oberlin College 


Aristotelian Papers, Revised and Reprinted. By Lang Cooper. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1939. Pp. x -+ 237. $2.50. 


In this volume Professor Cooper has brought together eight arti- 
cles and ten reviews which he has published in various periodicals 
during the last thirty years. In his preface he expresses the hope 
that the several papers will give support to one another, that re- 
publication will save them from “ gathering oblivion,” and that his 
pupils and in turn their pupils will welcome the book. Cooper is 
completely justified in giving the title ‘ Aristotelian’ to the group 
of studies, inasmuch as they all give palpable evidence of their 
explicit or implicit relation to the Greek philosopher. 

Of the articles, “The Fifth Form of ‘Discovery’ in the 
Poetics (1455a12-16),” “A Pun in the Rhetoric of Aristotle 
(1412a32-b2),” and “Haemon and Jocasta Advising (1417b16- 
20) ” offer convincing new interpretations for three difficult pas- 
sages in Aristotle. The article on “The Verbal ‘ Ornament’ ” 
(Poetics 1457b2) seems less happy in its method and in its con- 
clusions. After citing many illustrations of verbal ornament, 
Cooper (p. 120) says confidently that the reader will agree that 
“any word that is ornamental, whether adjective or noun or verb 
or adverb, is an ornamental word!” Possibly this statement may 
elucidate the passage in Aristotle, but one could scarcely deny that 
it leaves the basic issue concerning the nature of verbal ornament 
pretty well undisturbed. 

The reviews, which are often themselves really independent 
papers, are more interesting than the articles. In many of them 
there is a correct insistence upon the value of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
and its importance for the interpretation of the Poetics. Cooper 
repeatedly warns the reader against the translation and critical 
essays of Butcher, which he believes (and rightly) to have exerted 
a most unfortunate influence upon English students and scholars in 
their understanding of the Poetics. The author has a profound 
admiration for the work of Gudeman, Bywater, Rhys Roberts, and 
Ross, but is particularly scathing in his critical estimate of Fyfe’s 
version of the Poetics in the Loeb Classical Library. 

Students of English literature will be especially interested in the 
article on “ Some Wordsworthian Similes,” and in the review, on 
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the whole unfavorable, of Lowes’ The Road to Xanadu. In con- 
clusion, one is tempted to wish that Cooper had not held so strictly 
to his fundamentally untenable view (expressed on p. 83, cf. p. 
219), that it is nonsense to believe that one need to know Aris- 
totle’s Physics and Metaphysics, for example, in order to read his 
Poetics with intelligence. What does Cooper mean by “ with 
intelligence ” ? 


WHITNEY J. OATES 


Princeton University 


BRIEF MENTION 


Die nationale Literatur Schottlands von den Anfangen bis zur 
Renaissance. Von F. Briz. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer, 1937. 
Pp. xiv, 371. RM 14. The title of this interesting and important 
investigation does not mean what an Anglo-Saxon might take it to 
mean: the author uses national in a restricted sense, answering to 
our ‘nationalistic’ or ‘ patriotic,’ and his book is a study of Scot- 
tish patriotic feeling as reflected in early Scottish literature. Here 
the first yreat work, of course, was Barbour’s Bruce, but Brie 
devotes his first chapter to the signs of patriotic feeling to be founda 
before Barbour, with speciai attention to Fordun. He next con- 
siders Wyntoun’s chronicle, its continuation by Wyntoun’s anony- 
mous friend, and Wyntoun’s own continuation of his friend’s work 
(or, if you prefer, resumption of his original chronicle). He then 
takes up the Scotichronicon of Walter Bower and the Relationes of 
Blair. The eighth chapter, the longest in the book, deals with the 
anonymous Wallace. The last two chapters are concerned with 
John Major’s Historia and Hector Boece’s Scotorum Historia. 
There follows a section of eight pages, called Schluss but actually 
devoted to another subject, namely, the rise of English national 
feeling, in connexion with which the Complaynt of Scotlande is 
briefly considered. By “ Schluss ” the author apparently means the 
end, not of the book but of the first great period of Scottish patri- 
otic literature; he connects this end (rightly, no doubt) with the 
union of England and Scotland under one ruler, a union which cast 
its shadows back into the sixteenth century, and served to dilute a 
patriotism based primarily on hatred of the English oppressor. An 
appendix deals with the supposed Bruce of Peter Fenton; the author 
comes to a negative conclusion. Brie shows throughout his mastery 
of the materials. I have noted misprints on pp. 52, 75, 134, 317 
and 321. 
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The Poet's Work. By JoHN Hotmes. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1939. Pp. xvii+ 186. $2.00. Anthologies, 
paradoxically enough, are frequently as personal as are creative 
works. So it is with Mr. Holmes’ collection of passages about 
poetry: a collection that reveals the compiler as a man of subtle and 
catholic taste, with no too apparent a critical axe to grind. The 
book is divided into five sections, each prefaced by a short essay. 
The selections chosen would seem to be of two kinds: those in which 
critics or poets give their conceptions as to the words, knowledge, 
difficulties, world and nature of the poet; and those in which the 
writers are shown illustrating the precepts. Mr. Holmes’ book will 
find its chief usefulness, as he suggests, in its power to exhilarate 
the creative mind, particularly the young creative mind. For the 
more mature his selections are too limited in critical scope and too 
merely inspirational to be really satisfactory. Which is, perhaps, 
only to say that each of us must compile his own anthology. 


LOUIS TEETER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Studies in Interary Types in Seventeenth Century America 
(1607-1710). By JosepHINE K. Piercy. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. xvi-++ 360. $3.50. Miss Piercy has ex- 
amined the surface of seventeenth century American literature 
with interest if not with understanding and has classified her 
observations under the headings “ Literary Types” and “ Influ- 
ences.” The descriptive first part includes a number of names and 
titles not mentioned by Moses C. Tyler, and it may be of some use 
as an elementary guide to the literature of the period. Unfortu- 
nately, however, Miss Piercy’s intellectual innocence and lack of 
scholarship disqualify her as an interpreter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and she is sometimes (for example, the chapter on “ The 
Classical Inheritance ” in part II) as misleading as possible in her 
discussion. Eighty-two pages of printed appendices and twelve of 
facsimile make available rare material, mostly from early almanacs, 
and form the most valuable portion of the book. 


LEON HOWARD 
Northwestern University 


A History of Esthetics. By KatHARINE EVERETT GILBERT and 
Hetmut Kuun. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. xx + 582. 
$4.25. There can be no question that this new history of theories 
of beauty will become for the time being the standard work of refer- 
ence, superseding Bosanquet’s. The work of the English Neo- 
Hegelian, though copious in formation, was written almost fifty 
years ago and was unfortunately so thoroughly impregnated with 
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the metaphysical spirit that one never knew when reading it 
whether one was reading history or aesthetics. The authors of 
this new history of aesthetics not only write more clearly but with (The 
more detachment from special bias. The period covered extends 


from ancient Greek time to the close of the nineteenth century. Andr 
The last chapter on Esthetics and Art in Our Time is in no way 
comparable to the earlier parts of the book, being merely a sort of 50. 
catalogue of “ others present ”. Asht 
It is customary in reviews to point out weakness as well as 
strength. The weakness, as the writer of this notice sees it, lies xii +7 
in the fifth chapter on medieval aesthetics. Though it is true that ] 
the number of special treatises on beauty and the arts is negligible Bridg 
during this period, the practice of artists and the conditions under 
which they worked give us some clue to what many people between 7 
Saint Augustine and Saint Thomas thought were the aim of art Brow 
and possibly the nature of beauty. To follow such clues is dan- in Amel 
gerous and often futile, and writers may easily be forgiven for not U. Pre 
attempting to do so. With this one exception, the book may be _ Colla 
highly recommended to scholars who wish guidance in the field it i. aa 
covers. Johne 
GEORGE BOAS $3.25. 
The Johns Hopkins University Crisv 
linguist 
Missow: 


versity 
CORRESPONDENCE 
tury st 
Colerid; 
Is CHAUCER’S MONK A MONK? Professor Kuhl (MLVN., tv, 480) questions Robert 

two statements in my small article in the May number. The word “monk Cornell 
to be sure has been and is often used loosely, but Chaucer shows elsewhere Earn 
that he knew the difference betwen a monk and a canon even in their daily tram, | 
costume, and as I said daily passed both on the street. His bodily guided 1739-18 
his inward eye. Mr. Kuhl ignores this chief point, which is valid without _ 1 
evidence to the contrary. Secondly, of course Edward the Confessor had pans 

long been a well-known saint and also historic figure, especially in con- ing of 
nection with constitution and government, with law and the sovereign. Mr. vard U 
Kuhl’s cases {though not at all proving him specially prominent) thor- Gove: 
oughly illustrate this official character, the reason for which was that F. M.— 
Edward was the last Anglo-Saxon king who had really reigned, and the last —— v 
if not the only king of England to be canonized. No wonder a saint-king pe 
was highly regarded. Doutless the conspicuous site of his shrine gave him or 
also popular familiarity. But all this had been true for centuries, and Cambri 
many illustrations of vogue could be found for many other saints. My Maemil 
condensed phrase “not a specially prominent saint in the fourteenth cen- (Englis 
tury ” is not incorrect. Hart, 
The gre 
J. 8. P. TaTLock 
University of California at Berkeley 126. $1 
Kirk, 
of Eng’ 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Andrew, S. 0.—Syntax and style in Old 
English. Cambridge: University Press [New 
York: Macmillan], 1940. Pp. viii + 112. 
$2.50. 

Ashton, John W. (ed.).—Types of English 
drama. New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 
xii + 750. $1.50. (Types of English Litera- 
ture. ) 

Bridges, Robert and Bradley, Henry. — 
Correspondence, 1900-1923. Oaford: Clar- 
endon Press [New York: Oxford U. Press], 
1940. Pp. vi+ 191. $2.75. 

Brown, Herbert R.—The sentimental novel 
in America, 1789-1860. Durham, N.0.: Duke 
U. Press, 1940. Pp. x + 407. $3.00. 

Collins, Joseph B.— Christian mysticism 
in the Elizabethan age, with its background 
in mystical methodology. Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. xvi + 251. 
$3.25. 

Criswell, Elijah H. — Lewis and Clark: 
linguistic pioneers. Columbia, Mo.: U. of 
Missouri, 1940. Pp. cexii + 102. $1.25. (Uni- 
versity of Mo. Studies, XV, 2.) 

Davis, Herbert, De Vane, William C., and 
Bald, R. C.—(coll. and ed.).—Nineteenth-cen- 
tury studies, a collection of essays on S. T. 
Coleridge, Lord Byron, Thomas Carlyle, 
Robert Browning, John Ruskin, William 
Morris, and Samuel Butler. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell U. Press, 1940. Pp. x + 303. $3.00. 

Earnest, Ernest.—John and William Bar- 
tram, botanists and explorers, 1699-1777, 
1739-1823. Philadelphia, Pa.: U. of Pa. Press, 
1940. Pp. viii + 187. $2.00. (Pennsylvania 
Lives. ) 

Gordan, John D.—Joseph Conrad, the mak- 
ing of a novelist. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard U. Press, 1940. Pp. xiv + 430. $4.00. 

Gover, J. E. B., Mawer, Allen, and Stenton, 
F. M.—The place-names of Nottinghamshire. 
Cambridge: University Press [New York: 
Maemillan], 1940. Pp. xlii +348. $5.90. 
(English Place-Name Society, xvii.) 

.—The place-names of Wiltshire. 
Cambridge: University Press [New York: 
Macmillan], 1939. Pp. xlii+ 547. $6.50. 


(English Place-Name Society, xvi.) 

Hart, Archibald and Lejeune, F. Arnold.— 
The growing vocabulary, fun and adventure 
with words. New York: Dutton, 1940. Pp. 
126. $1.00. 

Kirk, Rudolf and Clara M. (eds.).—Types 
of English poetry. New York; Macmillan, 


1940. Pp. xxvi-+ 663. $1.50. (Types of 
English Literature. ) 

McHale, Carlos F.—An injustice of human 
memory, a defense of the greatest English 
lexicographer. New York: privately printed, 
1938. Pp. 16. 


Odell, George C. D—Annals of the New 
York stage, vol. xii [1882-1885]. New York: 
Columbia U. Press, 1940. Pp. xx + 734. 
$8.75. 

Poepping, Hilde—James Stephens. Halle: 
Max Niemeyer, 1940. Pp. iv+101. M. 
3.50. (Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir keltische 
Studien, 4.) 


Quinn, Arthur Hobson (ed.).—The early 
plays of James A. Herne, with Act IV of 
Griffith Davenport. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton U. Press, 1940. Pp. x+ 160. $5.00. 
(America’s Lost Plays, vii.) 

Shanley, James L.—A study of Spenser’s 
gentleman. EZvanston, Ill.: Northwestern U., 
1940. Pp. vi+ 55. Princeton diss. 

Shuster, George N.—The English ode from 
Milton to Keats. New York: Columbia U. 
Press, 1940. Pp. viii+ 314. $3.00. (Columbia 
U. Studies in Eng. and Comp. Lit., 150.) 

Sisson, C. J.—The judicious marriage of 
Mr. Hooker and the birth of The Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity. Cambridge : University 
Press [New York: Macmillan], 1940. Pp. 
xvi + 203. $2.50. 

Wildman, John H. — Anthony Trollope’s 
England. Providence, R. I.: Brown U., 1940. 
Pp. x + 135. $2.00. (Brown U. Studies, v.) 


GERMAN 


Adler, Norbert.—Die Architektur im Werke 
Josef Pontens. Diss. Bonn: Kéllen-Verl. 1939. 
95 pp. 

‘ Adriani, Bruno. — Baudelaire und George. 
(1.-2. Tausend). Berlin: U. Riemerschmidt 
Verl. [1939]. 67 pp. M. 2.50. 

Aurora. Ein romantischer Almanach. 
Jahresgabe der Deutschen Eichendorff-Stif- 
tung. Begriindet von Karl Frh. von Eichen- 
dorff. Hrsg. von Karl Sczodrok.... Oppeln: 
Verl. “ Der Oberschlesier,” 1940. 62 pp. 3 
plates. M. 1.50. 

Bamler, Friedrich—Ahnentafel des Dich- 
ters Jean Paul (Friedrich Richter). [Stamm- 
und Ahnentafel der Zentralstelle fiir deutsche 
Personen- und Familiengeschichte 18, 10]. 
Leipzig: Zentralstelle f. dt. Personen- u. 
Familiengeschichte, 1940. 8 pp. 4°. M. 2. 

Baumgartner, Heinrich.—Die Schi-Sprache. 
Das Werden einer Sondersprache. [Aus: 
Schweizer. Archiv fiir Volkskunde. Bd. 32, 
H. 3]. Basel: Schweizer. Ges. f. Volkskunde, 
1933. 20 pp. 

Becker, Horst. — Siichsische Mundarten- 
kunde. Entstehung, Geschichte u. Lautstand 
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der Mundarten Sachsens u. Nordbiéhmens. 
Mit 18 Karten. Dresden: v. Baensch [1939]. 
172 pp. M. 5.80. 

. Berron, Gottfried.—Der Heliand als Kunst- 
werk, 4 Studien. Diss. Tiibingen. Wiirzburg: 
Triltsch, 1940. 93 pp. M. 3. 

; Bertram, Johannes.—Goethes Faust im 


Blickfeld des XX. Jahrhunderts. Eine welt- 
anschauliche Deutung. Hamburg-Altona: 
Dreizack-Verl. [1939]. 368 pp. M. 8. 

, Brentano, Clemens.—Briefwechsel zwischen 
Clemens Brentano und Sophie Mereau. Nach 
den Hss. hrsg. von Heinz Amelung. Neue 
Ausg. mit 8 Bildtafeln. Potsdam: Riitten & 
Loening, 1939. 468 pp. M. 8.50. 

Bruschius, Caspar.—Des Humanisten Cas- 
par Bruschius Lobgedicht auf die Stadt Linz 
(Encomium Linzianae civitatis in Austria 
super Anasum sitae). In freier metrischer 
Ubertragung von Dr. Johann Ilg. Linz: 
Muck [1939]. 19 pp. 50 Pf. 

, Biitzler, Carl. — Untersuchungen zu den 
Melodien Walthers von der Vogelweide. Diss. 
[Deutsche Arbeiten d. Univ. Kéln. 12]. Jena: 
Diederichs [1940]. 112 pp., 3 facsimiles. 
M. 6. 

Christ, Salome——Jacob Burckhardtund die 
Poesie der Italiener. Diss. [Basler Beitrige 
zur Geschichtswissenschaft. Bd. 3]. Basel: 
Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 1940. 208 pp. M. 3.90. 
, Cornelius, Eva.—Das epische und drama- 
tische Schaffen Ludwig Thomas. Diss. Bres- 
lau: Genossenschafts-Buchdr. 1939. 77 pp. 

, Daube, Anna.—Der Aufstieg der Mutter- 
sprache im deutschen Denken des 15. u. 16. 
Jhs. Diss. Rostock. [Deutsche Forschungen. 
Bd. 34]. Frankfurt a. M.: Diesterweg, 1940. 
77 pp. M. 3.20. 

Dierks, Margarete.—Die preussischen Alt- 
konservativen und die Judenfrage. 1810-1847. 
Diss. [Rostocker Studien. H. 7]. Rostock: 
Hinstorff [1939]. 179 pp. M. 3. 

Engelhardt, Ewald.—Die Reichsfreiherren 
Hans und Ernst v. Wolzogen, ihr Verhiltnis 
zu Kalbsrieth und Nordthiiringen. [Artern:] 
1939. 37 pp. 4°. 

Fauteck, Heinrich.—Die Sprachtheorie Fr. 
v. Hardenbergs [Novalis]. Diss, Géttingen. 

{Neue Forschung. 34]. Berlin: Junker u. 
Diinnhaupt, 1940. 206 pp. M. 9. 

Frederking, Christian. — Plattdeutsches 
Dorfwérterbuch des Dorfes Hahlen bei 
Minden in Westfalen, Wortschatz, Spruch- 
weisheit, Volkskunde. Bielefeld wu. Leipzig: 

Velhagen & Klasing [1939]. viii, 186 pp. 
M. 4.50. 

Goethes Egmont-Handschrift. Hrsg. im 
Auftrag der Deutsch-Niederlindischen Ges. 
von Wilhelm Hansen. Mit dem Facsimile 
einer Niederschrift Beethovens aus seiner 
Egmontmusik. Berlin: Maximilian-Verl. 


, Gotz, Josef—Die Entwicklung des Wolf- 
rambildes von Bodmer bis zum Tode Lach- 
manns in der germanistischen und schénen 
Literatur. Diss. Freiburgi.B. Endingen; 
Wild, 1940. 113 pp. 

, Gottschalk, Hanns.—Strachwitz und die 
Entwicklung der heldischen Ballade. Diss. 
Breslau. Wiirzburg: K. Triltsch, 1939. 95 pp. 
Grandt, Broder.— Das Flurnamengut des 
Kirchspiels Joldelund in Mittelschleswig. Ein 
Beitrag zur Methodik der Flurnamen- 
forschung. Diss. Kiel. [Schriften zur Volks- 
forschung Schleswig-Holsteins. Bd. 3]. Flens- 
burg: Verl. Heimat u. Erbe, 1939. 128 pp., 
1 map. M. 7.50. 

Greiner, Trudi.—Der literarische Verkehr 
zwischen der deutschen und welschen Schweiz 
seit 1848. [Sprache u. Dichtung. H. 67]. 
Bern: Haupt, 1940. Fr. 10. 

Greyerz, Otto von, zum Gediichtnis. (1863- 
1940). Bern: Francke, 1940. 32 pp., 2 plates. 
M. 1.35. 

Grohl, Richard.—Joseph von Eichendorff. 
{Katholische Christen. Bdch. 14]. Breslau: 
Franke, 1940. 51 pp. 30 Pf. 

Hagboldt, Peter—The Teaching of Ger- 
man. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. [1940]. ix, 
306 pp. $2.40. 

Heckel, Theodor.— Ernst Moritz Arndt. 
Ein Mannesleben fiir Glaube und Volkstum. 
(Vortrag). [Der Heliand. H. 63]. Berlin: 
Verl. d. Evang. Bundes 1939. 16 pp. 20 Pf. 


; Hermann, Ernst.—Die Inschrift des Brak- 
kenseils. Wandlungen der héfischen Weltan- 
schauung im Jiingeren Titurel. Diss. Mar- 
burg: Bauer, 1939. vi, 61 pp. 

Herzog, Rudolf.—Rudolf Herzog 70 Jahre. 
6. Dez. 1869-1939. [Berlin: Vier Falken Verl. 
1939]. 8 leaves. 

Klatt, Fritz. — Sieg iiber die Angst. Die 
Weltangst des modernen Menschen und ihre 
Uberwindung durch Rainer Maria Rilke. Ber- 
lin: L. Schneider, 1940. 107 pp. M. 2.25. 


Koch, Franz.—Geschichte deutscher Dich- 

tung. 3.erw. Aufl. Hamburg: Hanseat. Verl. 
Anst. [1940]. 371 pp. M. 6.50. 
; Kohler, Ernst.—Die Balladendichtung im 
Berliner “Tunnel iiber der Spree.” Diss. 
[Germanische Studien. H. 223]. Berlin: 
Ebering, 1940. 423 pp. M. 16.20. 

Kommerell, Max.— Geist und Buchstabe 

er Dichtung. Goethe, Kleist, Hélderlin. 
Frankfurt a, M.: Klostermann [1940]. 294 
pp. M. 6. 

, Koster, Rudolf. — Karl der Grosse als 
politische Gestalt in der Dichtung des deut- 
schen Mittelalters, Diss. [Hansische For- 
schungen. 2]. Hamburg: Hamb. Verl. Anst. 
Wachholtz, 1939. 129 pp. M. 5. 

Kosch, Wilhelm.—Luise Freiin von Eiche- 
dorff in ihren Briefen an Adalbert Stifter. 


[1939]. 25 pp., 82 plates, 4°. M. 40. 
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{Deutsche Quellen und Studien. Bd. 14]. 
Wirzburg : Wiachter-Verl. 1940. 31 pp. M. 4. 
, Kriiger, Wolfgang.—Kleist und das Prob- 
lem der Wahrheit. Diss. Gittingen. Kénigs- 
berg: 1939. 51 pp. 


Langer, Norbert.—Die deutsche Dichtung 
seit dem Weltkrieg. Von Paul Ernst bis Hans 
Baumann. Leipzig: Kraft [1940]. 366 pp. 
M. 8.50. 

Leue, Johannes.—Hofisches in “Van den 
vos Reinaerde.” Ein Beitrag zur Erforschung 
der ritterlichen Elemente in der nieder- 
landischen Literatur. Diss. Bonn. Wiirzburg: 
Mayr, 1939. 63 pp. 


Luther, Arthur. Deutsche Geschichte in 
deutscher Erzihlung. Ein literarisches Lexi- 
kon. Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1940. xi, 426 
cols. M. 9.50. 

Ninck, Johannes. — Das Rickele. [Frie- 
derike Kerner.] Ein Frauenbild der schwib- 
ischen Romantik. 3. Aufl. Mit 7 Abb. Leip- 
zig: Schloessmann [1939]. 87 pp. M. 2. 


| Orelli, Bertha von. — Betsy Meyer, die 
Schwester Conrad Ferdinand Meyers. Ziirich : 
Rascher [1940]. 47 pp. 55 Pf. 


_ Ott, Hanns.—Personengestaltung im geist- 
lichen Drama des Mittelalters. Diss. Bonn: 
Kéllen, 1939. 159 pp. 


Paur-Ulrich, Marguerite——Johanna Spyri. 
Ziirich; Rascher [1940]. 19 pp. 

Pertz, Susanna.— Das Wort “ Nordisch.” 
Seine Geschichte bis zur Jahrhundertwende. 
Diss. Leipzig. Dresden: Dittert, 1939. 72 pp. 
M. 2. 40. 

Rehmet, Gisela. — Schleswig-holsteinische 

Erziihlungskunst um 1900 und ihre Beziehung 
zur Bauerndichtung der Gegenwart. Johann 
Hinrich Fehrs und Timm Kroger. Diss. 
Breslau: Kleinert, 1939. 67 pp. 
Rilke, Rainer Maria —Gesammelte Briefe. 
[Neue Ausg.] In 6 Banden. Hrsg. von Ruth | 
Sieber-Rilke und Carl Sieber. [ Leipzig : Insel- 
Verl, 1936-39]. 6 vols., M. 40. 


Scheffel, Joseph Viktor von.—* Mein Gliick 
will mir nicht gliicken.” Scheffels Briefe ins 
Elternhaus 1856/57. Im Auftrag des Deut- 
schen Scheffel-Bundes im Reichswerk Buch 
u. Volk ecingel. u. hrsg. von Dr. Wilhelm 
Zentner. [Gabe des Deutschen Scheffel- 
bundes an s. Mitglieder. 15]. Karlsruhe: 
1839. xxviii, 67 pp. 
| Schmid, Peter.—Georg Biichner. Versuch 
tiber die tragische Existenz. Bern: Haupt, 
1940. 124 pp. Fr. 4. 

Schmidt, Paul. — Beitrige zur Lehre von 
der Bedeutungsbildung in den indogerm. 
Sprachen. Eine strukturpsychologische Un- 
tersuchung unter besondrer Beriicksichtigung 
der Ganzheitsbedeutungen. Diss. Kiel. [Aus: 
Archiv f. d. ges. Psychologie. 104]. Leipzig: 
Akad. Verlagsges. 1939. Pp. 579-637. 


iii 


Schréder, Edward.—Bzchnamen und Sied- 
lungsnamen in ihrem Verhiltnis zu einander. 
[Nachrichten von d. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Git- 
tingen. Philol.-hist. Kl]. Fachgr. 4, N. F. Bd. 
3, Nr. 1]. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1940. 15 p. M. 0.60. 


| Siebenschein, Hugo.—Deutscher Humor in 
der Aufklirung. Praha: Orbis, 1939. 166 pp. 
Ké. 30. 

Sponagel, Ludwig.—Konrad Celtis und das 
deutsche Nationalbewusstsein. Diss. Heidel- 
berg. [Bausteine zur Volkskunde u. Religions- 
wissenschaft. H. 18]. Biihl: Konkordia, 1939. 
100 pp. M. 4.80. 


¢ Storm, Theodor. — Bliitter der Freund- 
schaft. Aus dem Briefwechsel zwischen Theo- 
dor Storm und Ludwig Pietsch. Mitgeteilt 
von Volquart Pauls. Heide : Westholsteinische 
Verlagsanstalt u. Verlagsdruckerei [1939]. 
271 pp., 4 plates, M. 6. 

{ Temborius, Heinrich. — Alte unnennbare 
Tage. Das Leben des jungen Morike. (Mit 
21 zeitgendssischen Abbildungen). Kénigs- 
berg: Kanter-Verl. [1939]. 271 pp. M. 6.50. 

Tyszko, Oskar.— Beitriige zu den Flug- 
schriften Lazarus Spenglers. Diss. [Giessener 
Beitriige zur dt. Philologie. 71]. Giessen: 
von Miinchow, 1939. 226 pp. M. 7. 

Woelker, Eva-Maria.—Menschengestaltung 
in vorhéfischen Epen des 12. Jahrhunderts. 
Chanson de Roland, Rolandslied des Pfaffen 
Konrad, Kénig Rother. Diss. Leipzig. [Ger- 
manische Studien. H. 221]. Berlin: Ebering, 
1940. 285 pp. M. 11.40. 


* Wutzky, Anna Charlotte.—Grillparzer und 
die Musik. [Von deutscher Musik. Bd. 23]. 
Regensburg: Bosse [1940]. 125 pp. 7 plates. 
M. 0.90. 
| Zech, Wilhelm.—Volkskundliches bei Lud- 
wig Achim von Arnim. Diss. Breslau: Misch- 
kowsky, 1940. 123 pp. 

Zollinger, Gustav. — Wie wurden alt- 
deutsche Personennamen zu Familiennamen? 
—Auf altgermanischen Glauben und Kult 
beziigliche Personennamen. [Verdffentlichun- 
gen d. Schweizer Ges. f. Familienforschung. 
Reihe 1, H. 7]. Bern: Schweizer Ges. f. 
Familienforschung, 1939. 64 pp. Fr. 4. 


FRENCH 


Bastian, Maurice.—Mme de Staél en Alle- 
magne, d’aprés des docs. nouveaux. Geneva: 
Rennes-Paris, 1939. 34 pp. 

Bowen, Ray P.—The Dramatic Construc- 
tion of B.’s Novels. Hugene: Univ. of Oregon, 
1940. vi + 128 pp. 

Buchanan, M. D. W. — Les Sentiments 
religieux de V. Hugo de 1825 4 1848. Be- 
sancon diss., 1939. 240 pp. 


Carré, J.-R.—Consistance de Voltaire le 
philosophe. Paris: Boivin, 1938. 108 pp. 
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Corneille, P. — Cinna, éd. G. Guilbert. 
Paris: J. de Gigord, 1939. 112 pp. Fr. 2.50. 
Horace, éd. H. Carriére. Ibid., 1939. 
96 pp. Fr. 2.50. 

_De Vries, Louis. — Fr.-Eng. Science Dic- 
tionary. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940. 
546 pp. $3.50. 

Durry, Marie-Jeanne. — Quelques nou- 
veautés sur Marivaux. Paris; Boivin, 1939. 
46 pp. Fr. 8. 

Eddy, Struble, Cochran, Williams.—Basic 
French (Mme Thérese, les Trois Mousque- 
taires etc.), II. Boston: Heath, 1940. xx + 
656 pp. $1.92. 

Flaubert, G.— L’Education sentimentale, 
éd. A. Lewel. Paris: Eds. de Cluny, 1939. 
xvi + 480 pp. Fr. 15. 

Frame, D. M.—Montaigne in France, 1812- 
52. New York: Columbia U. Press, 1940. 
xii + 308 pp. $3.00. 


Haden and Trotter.—Science fr. Boston: 
Heath, 1940. vi + 63 pp. $0.48. 
Humanisme en Alsace, l. Paris; Belles 


Lettres, 1939. 243 pp. Fr. 20. 

_ Krakowski, Edouard. — La Société pari- 
sienne cosmopolite et C. K. Norwid, peintre 
et poéte précurseur du Symbolisme. Paris: 
Mercure de France, 1939. 223 pp. Fr. 16.50. 

Labiche, E..—La Grammaire, ed. O. F. Bond. 
Boston; Heath, 1940. ii + 60 pp. $0.32. 

Marguerite de Navarre.—Comédie de la 
Nativité de Jésus-Christ, éd. Jourda. Paris: 
Boivin, 1939. 108 pp. Fr. 12. 

Maulnier, Thierry.—Introd. a la poésie fr. 
Paris: Gallimard, 1939. 365 pp. Fr. 30. 

Mongrédien. — Les Précieux et les pré- 
cieuses. Textes choisis. Paris: Mercure de 
France, 1939. 352 pp. Fr. 15. 

Monnier, Henry.—Mémoires de M. Joseph 
Prud’homme, éd. F. Fleuret. Paris: Mercure 
de France, 1939. 461 pp. Fr. 18. 

Nerval, Gérard de.—Des inédits. Introd. 
de Giséle Marie. Paris; Mercure de France, 
1939. 245 pp. Fr. 18. 

Tanquerey, F. J.—Le Romanesque dans le 
théatre de Corneille. Paris: Boivin, 1939. 
79 pp. Fr. 12. 

Wicks, C. B.—Charles-Guillaume Etienne, 
Dramatist and Publicist (1777-1845). Balti- 
more; Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. 130 pp. 
$1.25. (J. H. Studies in Romance, 37.) 

Will, S. F.—A Bibliog. of American Studies 
on the Fr. Renaissance (1500-1600). Urbana: 
U. of Ill., 1940. 151 pp. $1.50. 


ITALIAN 


Comucci, Alberto.—Le contrade di Siena 
e la loro autonomia. Palio, popolani, fantini. 
Siena: Tip. Coop. Ex. Combattenti, 1938. 
177 pp. L. 10. 


iv 


D’Amico, Silvio.—Storia del teatro dram- 


matico. Parte IV: L’Ottocento. Milano; 
Rizzoli, 1940. 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. — Part III: 


“Heaven.” American translation by Louis 
How. New York: The Harbor Press, 1940. 


Ferrero, G. G.— Prosa illustre dell’Otto- 
cento. Torino: G. B. Paravia, 1939. 

Fortini, Arnaldo.—Assisi nel Medio Evo. 
Leggende, avventure, battaglie. Edizioni 
Roma, 1940. L. 50. 

Gargiuolo, Alfredo.—Letteratura italiana 
del Novecento. Firenze: Le Monnier, 1940. 

Kallen, Gerhard.—Aeneas Silvius Piccolo- 
mini als Publizist. Kéln: Petrarca-Haus, 
1939. 100 pp. 

Landino, Cristoforo.—Carmina omnia. Ex 
codicibus manuscriptis primum edidit Alex- 
ander Perosa. “Nuova collezione di testi 
umanistici inediti o rari della R. Scuola 
Normale di Pisa, n. 1.” Florentiae: L. 8. 
Olschki, 1939. xlv + 207 pp. L. 50. 

Massa, Gaetano. — Civiltai italiana. New 
York: Las Americas Publishing Co., 1940. 
xii + 186 pp. $1.50. 

Italian Idioms and Proverbs. New 
York: Las Americas Publishing Co., 1940. 
144 pp. $1.00. 

A Guide to Italian Reading. New 
York: Las Americas, 1940. 16 pp. $0.25. 

Salvatorelli, Luigi—Sommario de}la storia 
d’Italia dai tempi preistorici ai nostri giorni. 
2a ediz. migliorata ed accresciuta. Torino: 
G. Einaudi, 1939. xi-+ 73 pp. 

A Concise History of Italy, from Pre- 
historic Times to Our Own Day. Translated 
from the Italian by Bernard Miall. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1940. 

L’Italia medioevale. Dalle invasioni 
barbariche agli inizi del secolo XI. Storia 
d’Italia illustrata, vol. III. Milano: Monda- 
dori, 1939. 656 pp. 30 tav. 

Seglie, Giuseppe. — 4300 proverbi pie- 
méntejs. Torino: Tip. F. Mittone, 1939. 140 
pp. L. 5. 

Tomba, S.—Manuale per lo studio della 
lingua italiana all’estero. Bologna: L. Cap- 
pelli, 1940. iv + 300 pp. 


SPANISH 


Jennings, A. C.—A Linguistic Study of 
the Cartulario de San Vicente de Oviedo. 
New York: Vanni, 1940. 326 pp. 

Morley, S. G. and Bruerton, C. — The 
Chronology of Lope de Vega’s comedias. New 
York : Modern Lang. Ass., 1940. xiv + 427 pp 


Rogers, P. P.—The Spanish Drama Col- 
lection in the Oberlin College Library. 4 
Descriptive Catalogue. Oberlin: Oberlin 
Coll., 1940. x + 469 pp. 
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PEDRO SALINAS 


LOST ANGEL 
AND OTHER POEMS 
Translations by ELEANOR L. TURNBULL 


WITH SPANISH ORIGINALS INCLUDING 
THE HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED POEM “ LOST ANGEL” 
AND A PREFACE BY PEDRO SALINAS 


To those who follow modern Spanish poetry the name of Pedro Salinas is well 
known. He is one of the most outstanding of the contemporary poets. His verse 
is unique in its precise delicacy, its richness and originality of images, and its 
lyric beauty. 

xviii + 169 pages. $2.00 


PEDRO. SALINAS 


TRUTH OF TWO 
AND OTHER POEMS 


Translations by ELEANOR L. TURNBULL 


This volume consists of translations and original texts selected from the last two 
volumes of Sefior Salinas’ poems, which are generally considered by the critics to 
be his finest work. There are fifty-nine poems from La voz a ti debida, a great 
love sequence, and twenty poems from Razdén de amor, the most profoundly lyrical 


of his books. 
ix + 289 pages, 8vo, cloth, $2.75 


REALITY AND THE POET IN SPANISH 
POETRY 


By PEDRO SALINAS 


This volume contains six lectures delivered on the Percy Graeme Turnbull Poetry Founda- 
tion of the Johns Hopkins University in 1937. Contents: I. The Reproduction of Reality: The 
Poem of the Cid and A Ballad; 11. The Acceptance of Reality: Jorge Manrique ard Calderén 
de la Barca; II. The Idealization of Reality: Garcilasso de la Vega; IV. The Escape from 
Reality: Fray Luis de Leén and San Juan de la Cruz; V. The Exaltation of Reality: Luis de 
Géngora; VI. The Revolt against Reality: José de Espronceda. Professor Salinas is a dis- 
tinguished Spanish poet and was professor of Spanish language and literature at the Uni- 
versities of Paris, Seville, and Madrid; guest lecturer at Cambridge, Oxford and Brussels, 
Visiting professor at Columbia and Wellesley. He is now Professor of Spanish literature 
at The Johns Hopkins University. Printed in English, ix + 165 pages, $2.00 
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Nine out of Ten 


booklets planned by Professor Otto F. Bond to complete his GRADED 
FRENCH READERS are now available. Labiche’s LA GRAMMAIRE, 
BOOK NINE, is just out. The student has now only one more step to 
go (Book Ten) before reaching the series’ goal—ability to read average 
unadapted French text. He will read this blithe comedy with a con- 
sciousness of achievement and with an enjoyable sense of superiority 
over the unfortunate hero who finds the spelling and grammar of his 
native French so difficult. 


Bond’s GRADED FRENCH READERS 
Labiche’s LA GRAMMAIRE 
IN THE HEATH-CHICAGO FRENCH SERIES 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS LONDON 


To be published in the Sse 
MODERN SHORT STORIES 


R. B. SEWALL and R. W. SHORT YALE UNIVERSITY 


A unique collection of 20 stories, chosen for their literary excellence and arranged 
according to length and complexity. Writers ga ape Hardy, Joyce, Steinbeck, 
James, Wharton, Huxley, Mansfield, Caldwell, Hemingway, Bates, Carlyle, Seager, 
Yeats, O'Connor, Benson, Porter, Mann, and Conrad. 


A TEXTBOOK IN COMPOSITION 


G. M. GREGORY BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


and A. C. JORDAN DUKE UNIVERSITY, 
Designed to aid the student in overcoming the common errors of grammar and rhetoric 
this text is modern in treatment, pedagogical, practical, and highly stimulating. Aa 


unusual feature of the book is that illustrative use is made of material pertaining to the 
history of English literature. 


Henry Holt & Company, 257 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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